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SUPERIOR SEATING STRENGTHENS SIMPLICITY 


The basic honesty and humility of the Lutheran heart is evident in design of the new 
Good Shepherd Lutheran Church of Toledo, Ohio. Southern Desk Company has 
translated this eloquent simplicity in its seating. Built into the design also is our 
half-century tradition of craftsmanship and durability 


We welcome the opportunity of creating a design to fit your church architecture 
or to execute faithfully a design motif supplied by your architect. In restrained 
modern or enriched traditional, our experience creates a distinguished result 


Southern 
CY Desk 
Company 


Hickory, North Carolina 





f> CHantes Kowarp Srape 


ark Kidge, Ulinois 
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FOR ASPHALT TILE, RUBBER, VINYL FLOORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF RESILIENT FLOORING 
Recommend a neutral cleaner for safe maintenance. 

They warn against the damaging effects of acid cleaners — strong alka- 

line cleaners or cleaners containing solvents, free oils or abrasives. 

floor — hard or soft can be attacked and ruined with these 


ccimmended where meantMe Who! 


There’s only one cleaner universally safe for your floors—a neutral cleaner—and there’s only one 
like Super Shine-All that chemically cleans with neutral safety. Approved by American Hotel Assn., 
Rubber Flooring Mfg. Assn., and U /L listed as slip-resistant. 








SUPER SHINE-ALL— is more than an effective cleaner. It fills and seals. Instead of robbing essential 
oils or reacting harmfully with the floor itself Super Shine-All feeds and heals the surface and soon 
you’re walking on a Shine-All sheen. 

Won't eat away or destroy good wax film. No etching or pitting to cause dirt traps. No-rinsing saves 
labor time. Try Super Shine-All. You get more for your money. It conditions as it cleans. 






Ask the Hillyard “Maintaineer®” for expert advice MAIL COUPON TODAY 
on trectment end mointenence of your ll wwe ww wee eee ow ewww wees 
floors. He can suggest modern, streamlined : HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. R-2 : 
work methods that mean real savings 1 [Please send me Free literature about SUPER SHINE-ALL— | 
in your maintenance budget. He's ! how it cleans, sofely, soves surfaces and saves labor. ! 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll”. ; Please have the Hillyard Maiantaineer demonstrate SUPER 
~ I SHINE-ALL cleaning on my floors. No charge or obligation! 
1 | 
! i 
1 Nome ! 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. | 
r] PD GP CII ceccnccecnceeeensenceeneeennens . i 
ic, N. J. ' i 
Pesos : § Address......... ssesesenseneunesnsen ! 
San Jose, Calif. ! i 
' City Stote...... ! 
Branches ond Warehouses in Principal Cities RELL LE LI IAL LILI J 
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A MEMO 
TO CHURCH before 


you decide on 


BUILDING 
COMMITTEES 


church seating... 





see the man from Endicott 


He’s a good man to know. You'll find him 
friendly and especially helpful on mat- 
ters pertaining to seating layout, wood- 
work and chancel furniture. He can show 
you how to save money on delivery and 
installation, too. No obligation whatever. 
So, by all means... 


see and try ENDICOTT al 


Cushion- Eze cwures ews 


the Original Upholstered Pew with Built-in 
pure foam rubber cushioning 


happy to demonstrate an actual 


“Ty He'll be 
CuSHION-Eze pew before your committee and 
_, are hitect ... give you an opportunity to sit in it 
feel the soft resiliency of the pure foam rub- 
ber cushioning and examine the beautiful, 
tough vinyl upholstery. He can tell you all about 
the superior construction of the pew. Find out for 
yourself why so many churches are choosing 
CUSHION-EZE pews...why they offer 


Endicott 
you more comfort and more value for your seating 
dollar! 





Only Endicott CusHIoN-Eze has the four individually 

tare, —* AC . : wer d 
One of the New upholste red sections, each « ontaining 114” pure foam rub 
Contemporary ber. This patented 4-section design creates ventilating 
Series channels for cooler seating in warm weather. 





Write for FREE furniture catalog! 


Colorful 28-page catalog shows the complete line of 
Endicott furniture and Cusnion-Eze pews. Send for 
your copy today, Dept. M69 


Eastern Plant 
Palmyra, Penna. 
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They Say; What Say They? 
Let Them Say 








THE FEAR OF HIERARCHY 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Dana's fine article, “Facing Our 
Denominationalisms,” deserves our 
united thanks. It is full of excellent and 
timely observations. | want, however, to 
assure him that we ministers know and 
lament those wretched towns of five 
churches and yearn for a more adequate 
Christianity to be born in them, but two 
difficulties make many of us hesitate in 
the approach to ecumenicity. One is the 
necessity of preserving individual re- 
ligious liberty because of (and this is 
the second) the arrogant blindness of 
what the article terms “the administra- 
tive top.” 

To some of us it is one thing to sub- 
mit ourselves or our “denominational 
inconsistencies” to Christ, but we must 
be sure that this does not involve relin- 
quishing our right of private judgment 
and religious opinion to some “ecu- 
menical top.” We do indeed need a 
united witness, but not a unity born of 
conformity. We do not want the domi- 
nance of a Protestant bureaucracy simi- 
lar to the Roman Catholic hierarchy or 
the Communist Kremlin. It would be 
tragic to push blindly forward into an 
imitation of the oppressive and in- 
tolerant unities of the hour and create a 
trinity of evils (Communism, Catholic- 
ism, and Protestantism )! 

It is “the administrative top” we fear 
It is easy to get along with the members 
of another denomination, or with 
| Catholics; but the blind and arrogant 
|hierarchy of “conform or else” is the 
| opposite extreme from denominational- 
| ism which must be avoided in the name 
‘of the freedom-giving Christ. Our envy 
lof the effectiveness of Roman and 
Russian union must not blind us to the 
ultimate fact that “It is not by might nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
| Lord.” That is a profound and warning 
| word 

Ernest Wall 
Chester, Vermont 


| Dear Sir 

What a “jerk” this man Lancaster 
must be. His letter in the April issue 
raises a lot of questions in my mind. | 
hope you can find some courageous 
| southern minister who can throw some 
light on the marvelous job Martin 
Luther King did in Montgomery. I, for 


(turn to page 4) 
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point to God 
with a 


spire 
cratted 
by Overly 


Architect: W. Ellis Preston 
Wilmington, De 


The soaring inspirational form of the spire is here well 
illustrated by the 44 ft. shaft of faith crowning Concord 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del. To insure maxi 
mum economy and proper workmanship, Overly pre 
fabricated this aluminum spire in our plant and erected it 
at the site. The design incorporates the patented Overly 
(;oodwin batten system which provides positive weather 
tightness for the lifetime of the church. Aluminum was 
\lodized green to simulate the patina of aged copper 
The unique cost-cutting prefab techniques we have devel 
oped in over 70 years of spire building can craft your 
design, too, at a price your congregation can afford 


Write today for details and our 28-page history of spires. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. CM-3 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THEY SAY: WHAT SAY THEY? 
LET THEM SAY 


(continued from page 2 


one, would be interested 
[oo bad you lost a subscriber! You 
certainly didn't lose much 
William A. Lufburrow 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 
Dear Sir 

The article in the February issue “The 
Argument for Immortality” by C. E 
Jefferson is fascinating and thought 
provoking, although for me it gets 
somewhat intellectually involved now 
and then 

To continue such a discussion with 
associated ideas, could it not be logical 
and well within the bounds of reality to 
this age of seemingly endless wonders to 
further theorize that every use of 
energy-creating motion, no matter how 
minute, affects the overall movement in 
the world and the universe or, to put it 
another way, is recorded as part of the 
overall movement? The Bible advises us 
that God is mindful of the fall of a 
sparrow and that every hair of the head 
is numbered 

Further, why would not every 
thought ensuing from the mind of 
every person, thought being a product 
of energy, affect the overall thought 
pattern of the world and the universe? 
Psychology and religion recognize that 
a man is substantially a product of his 
thoughts. The human world is therefore 
whatever the accumulated thoughts of 
its inhabitants may be. Thus the only 
way to change the world would be to 
control or rather influence the thought 
pattern of every human being 

We sense this when we establish days 
for world prayer, believing that mass 
prayer is in some mysterious manner a 
powerful force for good. Even the Com 
munists sense this theory when they em 
ploy what we prefer to call “brain 
washing,” thereby recognizing the 
power of mass thought brought under 
control of their perverse ideology 

Does the world want peace? Then let 
every man, woman and child think 
thoughts of peace and it will be impos 
sible to have anything but peace. The 
trouble is that I don't know how we are 
going to accomplish this. It will be dif 
ficult to convince Mr. Khrushchev 

W. H. Odell 
Yonkers, New York 
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In Support of Our Protestant 
Culture 


(>* fathers called this a Protestant country. They 
may have overlooked the contributions made by 
other faiths, but their superiority in number gave 
some grounds for the claim. In our changing world of 
today the numerical superiority has been declining, and 
Protestant culture is being absorbed into the interracial 
and interfaith society which has become cosmopolitan 
America. 

The saddest tragedy in the passing of our Protestant 
culture is that so few of our Protestant people are 
conscious that it is taking place. A generation removed 
from aggressive Protestantism, they pay lip service to 
the contribution of the fathers in which they really 
have little interest. “We are all going to the same 
place, aren't we?” seems to be about as much theology 
as some of our good church attendants can grasp. 

The prevention of further loss to Protestant culture 
rests largely with the local church. As important as 
the program may be at the higher echelons, there is 
no substitute for the responsibility of the local church. 
An illiterate congregation will be the result of a poor 
teaching job at the local church level. 

The support of Protestant culture rests upon 
agencies within the program of the local churches. 
These would include: 


1. Family instruction in religion. 

2. A thorough church school curriculum, ade- 
quately administered by competent leaders and 
teachers. 

3. Pastors’ classes for instruction to those seeking 
membership in the church. Children’s instruction 
should be kept separate from adult instruction. 

i. Parochial schools which can give a full quota of 
religious instruction. 

5. Church summer camps. 

6. Effective use of the service of worship as an 
educational medium. 

7. Church-supported schools and colleges. 

The American family has become so deeply ab- 

sorbed in our mixed culture of today that I doubt if we 
can get much help here. Work schedules are against it. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL OF THE CHURCHES 


Some help can come from the church camps; they are 
a definite asset. Pastors’ classes still have a priority. 
Parochial schools are fine for the denominations which 
can sponsor them. 

But for the average church, we feel the area for the 
most intensive promotion should be the Sunday church 
school. It has its limitations, of course. The church as 
a whole lcoks upon the Sunday school as primarily a 
social organization with study of secondary importance 
The denominations have labored to produce good cur- 
riculum material, but too few schools are in a position 
to use it to the fullest. They lack time, competent 
teachers, and adequate space. 

There are still thousands of churches which waste 
a good part of the single hour given to the school with 
‘opening exercises,” including second-rate speeches 
and third-rate gospel hymns. 

More and more churches are providing satisfactory 
buildings for the church school. This is a most impor- 
tant step in the right direction. But the hour will not 
come to a full fruition of quality until Christian people 
see the need for serious religious instruction. There are 
still many who fail to see the disintegration of Protes- 
tant culture in the confusions of the modern age. There 
are still too many church officers who will spend large 
sums to increase the beauty of the sanctuary but expect 
the little children of the congregation to assimilate the 
“beauty of holiness” in low-ceilinged basement rooms 
without light or color. 

It is time that our Protestant people awake from 
their sense of security and look facts in the face. They 
may come to the conclusion that a priceless heritage of 
spiritual freedom is being sacrified upon the altar of 
indifference. 


Multiplicity of Versions 


T here may be much value in having dozens of dif 

ferent translations of the Bible around, but it 
certainly does not make life easier for the editor of 
religious literature. When the King James Version 
was supreme, it was a comparatively simple matter to 
check the Bible reference to see if it was correct. Now 





we may look first at the King James, then at the 
Moffatt, then the American, next the Standard Re- 
vised, followed by Phillips, and perhaps ending with 
the Knox or Lamsa versions. Not finding the particular 
quotation in these, we must write to the author. In the 
end we may find that he has his own individual 
translation. 

It reminds us of an experience we had years ago 
with the famous preacher of the past William L. 
Stidger. Bill wrote for us a great deal, but his writing 
was careless. Every line, every word had to be checked. 
One rather intriguing passage he credited to the “Good 
Book.” We failed to find it in any Bible we had, so 
I wrote him. 

“No, it is not in any Bible,” he replied, “but you 
will have to admit that it is worthy of inclusicn.” 
That we did admit. 


You Can Eat Your Cake and 


Have It 


Oe Washington correspondent, Glenn D. Everett, 
has been turning up some interesting tax in- 
formation for clergymen. In his articles he has shown 
not alone that the value of the parsonage may be de- 
ducted from taxable income but also that utilities may 


be deducted. 
His latest article, which appears in this number, 
caps them all. The old adage that one cannot eat his 


cake and have it does not always apply to the minister. 

To get the picture, you start with what every minis- 
ter now knows. The value of the parsonage, or the 
minister's money spent for renting a suitable house, is 
not considered as income. There will be few instances 
in which this will not exceed $1,200 per year in value. 

Since ministers have been eligible for social security 
most of them have become so protected. There are 
many, however, whose cash incomes are less than the 
$4,800 income necessary for the top benefits. If the 
value of the parsonage were added to the cash income, 
the total income might then reach or exceed that 
figure. So now a friendly Congress has ccme to their 
aid. The parsonage rental value may be included in the 
gross income for social security purposes. This legisla- 
tion does not interfere with the ruling that such in- 
come is not taxable in reporting the income tax. 

So the clergyman, alone of all people, may still 
deduct the rental value of his home in reporting his 
taxable income. That is eating the cake. But if this 
makes his income less than $4,800, he may include it 
as income in claiming social security. That is having 
the cake. 

One catch in the Social Security Administration's 
ruling made it necessary for the retired minister who 
lived in a parsonage to count the parsonage rent as 
“earned” income. This seemed unfair to the elder 
brethren. Now a new bill introduced by Congressman 
Robert P. Griffin of Michigan will change that ruling. 
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The retired minister who counted his home as income 
to get the full benefit of social security may now be 
relieved of that obligation. 

This, we think, is about as far as a friendly federal 
government can go to subsidize organized religion in 
our nation. 


What Happened to These? 


QO ur devotional reading led us to the several chap- 
ters in the Gospel of Saint Matthew commonly 
known as the Sermon on the Mount. I recalled the 
days when there were many people ready to defend the 
injunctions cf the Sermon on the Mount as a valid 
way of Christian living for individuals and nations. | 
recall an article we published by Edwin McNeill 
Poteat under the title “The Validity of the Absolute.” 
He was not alone in his point of view that the words 
in these chapters showed the Christian way of life. 

Where have the men gone who sponsored this point 
of view? 

Where, for instance, can we find the man who be- 
lieved that the injunction “. . . whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also” 
was good counsel for nations as well as individuals? 

Perhaps he is writing publicity for the United States 
Government. 

And where is the man who believed that “if any 
man sue thee at law and taketh away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke also”? 

He may have grown into a lawyer, seeking to bring 
back the stolen property to its rightful owners. 

And there was the man who believed that “blessed 
are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

He may be writing to the newspapers, shouting in 
type that a just war is better than a soft peace. 

Then there was the man who believed that “blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy.” 

He probably has joined the league to resist appeals 
for the abolishment of capital punishment. Or perhaps 
he is designing manacles for juvenile offenders. 

There seems to be a growing number of Christians 
who feel that Jesus would never have delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount if he had been acquainted with 
the philosophy of Soviet Russia. 

Shall we, then, decide that we should tear cut the 
pages from our New Testaments which carry the great 
sermon and replace the words with a patriotic cry for 
justice and vengeance? Are there none left in the land 
who believe that the words are meaningful for every 
age? Not at all. There are still many who have refused 
to bow to the current philoscphy of force. They still 
believe that Jesus had a better way—a way which they 
insist has never had a fair trial. By the nature of the 
case their method must be one of nonresistance and 
prayer. Their voices can hardly be heard above the roar 
of defensive missiles. But who can tell? Their mind 
and plan may be close to the heart of the eternal. 
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The Surest Method of Getting 


Your Message “Home” to 


Every Member of Your Con- 


gregation 


From the very beginning of Christianity the early Fathers realized that they must make u 
of every help available to spread the message of their beloved Master. While filled with ard 
they were but a mere handful of men and could not hope to visit all the cities of the world ; 
preach the Gospel 


Saint Paul did much to solve their problem by writing his Epistles to the various congre 
gations. These letters were copied and sent to other churches—they were read again and again 


While the pastor of today does not have to cover so much territory, he is beset with other 
difficulties. He must carry on the business management of his church, cheer the sick, call on 
members and prospective members, and take part in all social and spiritual activities 


The average pastor realizes he needs help. Here is where the Parish Paper enters. With 
this help, the busy patsor can talk to very member of his flock in his own home—can tell of 
the work being done, stress the needs of the parish and strengthen the ties of Christian 
fellowship. 


A Parish Paper increases church attendance; attracts and holds people; widens the sphere of 


saves time for the minister; and adds to the church finances 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding our 
service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 

Do st NOW. No obligation, of course. 


iwa Ave. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The 
Church 


in the 


City 


of 


Tomorrow 


Thomas K. 


Fitz Patrick’ 


“Dr. Fitz Patrick is dean of the School 
of Architecture, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. This is the text of 
an address given by Dean Fitz Patrick at 
the annual conference of church archi- 
tecture sponsored by the Department of 
Church Building and Architecture of the 
National Council of Churches and the 
Church Architectural Guild of America. 
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t would be useless and quite pointless 
to explore the role of the church in 
the future urban scene of this country 
without first searching through the 
roots of the past to discover the real 
origins of the present tragic dilemma of 
the modern city. Concerning the origins 
of the church we can be reasonably sure 
of the basic facts, the process of con- 
tinual change, and something of the 
forces which define its character today. 
But the true origin of the city, like the 
origin of civilization, was lost in the 
misty obscurity of the past. The buried 
evidence reveals little of this, and we 
have a rather untrustworthy glimpse of 
the development of the city in recorded 
history. The written word has become 
so magical in men’s minds that it takes 
on an aspect of undeniable truth the 
moment it has embossed the parchment 
Constantly in our present society we un- 
cover areas of untruth in written history 
when the real facts are bought to light 
from the dust of the earth or the watery 
tomb of the ocean. At least we can ob- 
serve our own immediate scene and with 
our limited senses and intuition evalu- 
ate for our time the history we create 


And this much we can say. The modern 
city of today is obscene, and its repul- 
sive character is less acceptable because 
it is a man-made thing. It is at once 
cruel, hard, and ugly. It is a direct ex- 
pression of the ruthless quality of 
modern society and a sad spectacle of 
man’s unhumanity to man. Should we 
wonder at all that people currently are 
fleeing from this man-created carcinoma 
to the questionable safety of the suburbs, 
returning wearily at night for social 
nourishment when the purple shadows 
of the evening hide its bleeding ugliness 
and the gay glitter of the lights creates 
a world of unreality lasting only until 
the morning's sun reveals the sad 
spectacle again? 


And what of the church in all this 
movement? Dotted here and there amid 
the destruction we see generally the 
small symbolic spires of the nineteenth- 
century church. At times it huddles 
rather heroically in the shadow of the 
tall skyscrapers like some faded, for- 
gotten grandmother at a great family 
reunion. At other times it sits alone and 
neglected, timid amid a wasteland of 
parking lots, buffeted constantly by the 
flotsam and jetsam of the city sea. It 
was not always thus. The church cannot 
afford to abdicate its role in the great 
drama of man’s activity in the city. The 
huge metropolis with its cancerous 
center continues to grow, in spite of 


disease, out of all proportion to its ra- 
tional size. It may continue this ab- 
normal growth for some time. But if the 
symbol of the spiritual quality of man 
ceases to exist in the city, then the city 
itself will die eventually 


THE TEMPLE AND THE 
GOLDEN AGE 
Prior to the rise of the great civiliza- 
tion of the Mediterranean basin we have 
some information of vague and in- 
distinct life which 
existed long before the rise of Chris- 
tianity. Among those are the lake 
villages of Switzerland and other pre- 


patterns of city 


historic communal societies, some of 
which covered more than fifty acres and 
accommodated between three and five 


thousand people 


The first evidence of great cities rises 
out of the centered in 
Egypt along the Nile and in the valleys 
of the Tigres and Euphrates. It is im- 
portant to note that Memphis was a 
walled city, that the population of 
Thebes reached nearly half a million 
people, and that Babylon was capable 
From 


ancient world 


of supporting nearly a million 
this and continuing evidence we know 
that the primary characteristic of any 
that it 


truc 


city 1s exists for protection 
This is as 


Babylon 


today as it was in 


Ten centuries later Carthage flour 
ished as a manufacturing center, and its 
population may have been as large as 
700,000. The self-governing commu 
nities of Greece developed perhaps the 
most brilliant civilization of the ancient 
world. Athens grew so large that it was 
divided into two parts, the Acropolis 
proper and the port town a few miles 
away. It has been estimated that Rome, 
the dominant city of the ancient world, 
housed a million people with a density 
equivalent to that of a modern city. It, 
too, had its Aurelian wall for protection 
Yet in the fourteenth century 
lation had shrunk to 17,000 
The disintegration of social and eco- 


its pe ypu 


persons 


nomic life after the collapse of the 
Roman Empire demonstrates what can 
happen to an entire civilization when 
the city disappears. Throughout the 
ancient world before the advent of 
Christianity the temple stood as the 
dominant unifying force that symbolized 
man’s creative efforts and attainments 
The bare bones of the Parthenon stand 
today as mute evidence of the temple 
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which signified “protection,” both 
spiritual and material. We must re- 
member always that the city is a con- 
scious creation of man in which space 
and time are outlined in form and pro- 
file and where the shapes themselves 
explain more clearly than the written 
word the hopes and aspirations of any 
collective society. Whenever the city 
ceases to become the symbol of crea- 
tivity and unity it defeats its very pur- 
pose, and then begins the deadly march 
of disintegration. We must never forget 
that the city is not defined in character 
by its economic nature but rather is 
stamped by the level of its spiritual and 
cultural achievements 


THE MEDIEVAL CITY AND 
ITS REALITY 

When we consider the rise of the 
medieval city we must search for real 
facts and discard romantic Gothic 
notions based on the false record of the 
Renaissance fables. We are today ap- 
proaching a closer parallel to the 
medieval form in our new concepts of 
the city in terms of our own social de- 
mands than at any other period of civic 
development. In the five centuries of 
chaos which followed the collapse of 
the Roman Empire the symbol of the 
city virtually disappeared. With the dis- 
solution of order in communal society, 
people were driven from the city by 
necessity into the wasteland of western 
Europe and existed in small groups in 
primitive feudal form. Ultimately, how- 
ever, they rediscovered the value of the 
city its primary function, 


best expressed by the one word “protec- 


walled and 
tion.” The spiritual values which sur- 
vived the chaos were expressed visually 
in the church as a symbol, and repre- 
sented as strong a sense of protection 
as did the mighty arm of the feudal 
lord. It is also true that the city itself 


provided the great dramatic setting for 
the pageant of the church. The rebirth 
of commerce and trade did not provide 


the great unifying force which molded 
medieval society. The city itself and the 
culture which arose behind its protec- 
tive walls were the dominant vital 
factors. And the true medieval city, in 
spite of oft-repeated fables, was not a 
place of filth, disease, and squalor. It 
never lost its relationship to the sur- 
rounding countryside, nor was it 
crowded with overpopulation and de- 
void of usable open space for human 
enjoyment. In truth, “the medieval city 
had at its foundation and through most 
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of its existence a far higher standard for 
the mass of the population than any 
later form of town including the early 
romantic towns of the nineteenth 
century.” 

We may well ask, then, Why did the 
medieval city disintegrate? In its early 
form its boundary and population were 
clearly defined by the encircling wall 
and location of its water supply. As is 
true today, the guilds controlled the 
labor market, and this carefully sheltered 
economy established the superiority of 
the city over the insecure countryside 
But as soon as the countryside came 
under central authority and travel and 
communication became easier and in- 
dustry found it profitable to move out 
into the country, the city wall lost its 
meaning and the heart of the old town 
became a shell full of empty forms. It 
is not different today! 

Beginning in the fifteenth century, 
the growth of international trade set up 
the inevitable development which ex- 
ploded into the industrial revolution 
which lingers with us even now. Only 
in a few isolated small countries was 


there a successful transition from the 
medieval to the modern society. And it 
is tragic to observe that neither the uni- 
versal church, diminished as it became, 
nor the reformed church was able to 
preserve the identity and function of the 
city. Then men turned to science for sal 
vation, as even today in desperation we 
search through science for the secrets 


with which to salvage our society 


THE BAROQUE—AVENUES 
AND ARMIES 
It took a long time for the medieval 


form to die. Bits and pieces of this 
society lingered long after the Renais 
sance took form and flowered. In the 
great cities of the seventeenth century 
the church was a dominant, visible, civic 
element; but it was losing its power 
and had ceased to act as a vital social 
force. It was merely a survival. By the 
eighteenth century an entirely new cul 
tural form had emerged. This is easily 
identified by the powerful national state 
and In the 


meantime man moved from universality 


its accompanying army 


to uniformity. The image of the modern 
state had its beginnings in the four 
teenth century but burst into its ulti- 
mate form in the baroque symbol 

As these great nations emerged into 
our modern world, the capital cities cap 
tured the population in the eighteenth 


century: in Moscow, 200,000; in Paris, 
600,000: and in London, over 800,000 
But the city even then had lost its true 
meaning. The baroque city existed for 
the court, the army, and the merchant 
bureau. These formed the new social 
order and there was no real place for the 
church. Is it so strange, then, that ulti- 
mately the nave of the church became 
the bank, and at one time “brokers plied 
their trade in the nave of St. Paul's, and 
the moneychangers all but drove the 
representatives of Christ from the 
temple”?' Actually in Wren’s plan of 
London, which was never used, he gave 
the dominating site not to St. Paul's but 
to the royal stock exchange 
It is important to note that the func 

tion of war defined the character of the 
city, and this we live with still. Collec 

gave 
As society became more mobile, road 


tive security way to colonialism 
patterns increased in size and the world 
The 


portant symbol of the baroque city was 


was on wheels at last most im- 


the broad avenue. It was large for 
wheeled vehicles and straight by mili 
tary necessity. The great stimulation of 
rapid movement entered the city and 
the pedestrian was forced back to the 
safety of the sidewalk. This is still the 
congestion is the 
The lite of the 


baroque city was the image of the 


pattern today and 


curse with which we live 


twentieth-century metropolis in the 
future. A routine of manners replaced 
real spiritual values and boredom em 
phasized the need for “distractions.” In 
spite of its surface luxury the baroque 
city never achieved the real cleanliness 
and healthful quality of the early 
medieval town. As tax burdens mounted 
and 


land values increased fabulously 


living standards dropped 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EXPANSION AND CHAOS 
Our particular concern, of course, 1s 
the pattern and development in the 
Mark 


Upon arrival at these 


United States. | believe it was 
I'wain who said, 
shores our forefathers first fell upon 
fell 


However that 


and then upon 


their knees 


the aborigines may be 
we do know that the culture which was 
first established on our eastern seaboard 
was deeply rooted in spiritual values 
Our small white New England towns of 


the eighteenth century nestle in their 


Culture of Cities, Lewis Mumford 





valleys against the rich green of nature. 
They exist today, many of them in their 
original form, as a living example of the 
true communal life. The simple spire 
of the church, the stately town hall, and 
the shopping areas group appropriately 
around a common green. Like the 
medieval town, they seldom outgrew 
their purpose or resources but mul- 
tiplied in individual units as the popula- 
tion grew. They never lost their human 
scale or character. They never became 
obscene or ugly. Soon, of course, the 
settlements became colonies and the 
colonies became states and a new nation 
was conceived. As the nation grew it ex- 
panded westward of necessity. Wave 
after wave of new groups surged onto 
the shores. Soon the Alleghenies were 
crossed, then the Great Lake territories 
and the Mississippi, and finally the 
Rockies were conquered. We are all too 
familiar with the pattern of destruction 
which followed. The forests were 
stripped bare, the streams were polluted, 
and the earth was burrowed for fuel and 
metal. The entire countryside was 
ravished as though by a conquering 
army. We are still paying the price of 
this destruction. State after state came 
into existence and we became a big and 
brawling nation overnight, borrowing 
all of the baroque forms of western 
Europe and adjusting them to a so-called 
democratic society. We built our capital 
cities, our armies, and our avenues. We 
looked constantly over our shoulders for 
a culture we could borrow easily. The 
temple, the cathedral, and the palace 
form, all alien to our new society, we 
imitated in our ignorance. We hurriedly 
assembled these hollow shapes to prove 
to our visitors that we were a people to 
be reckoned with. We conceived a 
dream which established the dignity of 
man in a common society, but we lost 
our spiritual values in a world of 
hurried sophistication. The vigor of our 
natural resources Was ecnormous, but our 
most precious symbols, carefully nur- 
tured at the beginning, lost their mean- 
ing as national greed, corruption, and 
bigness replaced the true instruments of 
social order 

In our modern cities all the evidence 
is there to view today. Bigness became 
our watchword as industrial expansion 
moved forward under new technologies. 
The smokestack became the symbol of 


progress in the very heart of the city, 
and the huddled masses crowded into 
the adjacent slums with all their attri- 
butes of disease, poverty, and crime 
When the smokestack replaced the 
steeple the city was doomed. 


10 


RECONSTRUCTION AND 
SALVATION 

Today, halfway through the twentieth 
century, we find ourselves at a crossroad 
of particular significance. It is frighten- 
ing to conceive that we will continue 
the senseless, unplanned kind of destruc- 
tion so much in evidence. There are 
other directions to take, and it will de- 
mand real courage and great soul search- 
ing to embark on the necessary road of 
reconstruction. Our cities may not have 
been damaged physically by the recent 
war, but we must face a period of re- 


construction as surely as did London, 


Berlin, and Stalingrad. For a decade now 
the pillaging has been going on under 
the name of progress and expansion 
Look about you in Los Angeles; consider 
the catastrophe of the wasteland called 
Euclid Avenue in Cleveland. If you 
must, visit New York and view the de- 
struction of space at a frightening scale. 
Skyscraper after skyscraper is being torn 
down to be replaced by a bigger and 
shinier monster. Acres of glass act as 
mirrors to multiply the disorder, de- 
strc »V ing any concept ot space and slowly 
driving the population out of the City. 
The churches lie hidden and even the 
railroad stations must succumb. It is no 
wonder that the little child in New 
York, kneeling at prayer, is said to have 
uttered, “Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us, 
and lead us not into Penn Station.” All 
about us today we see city after city 
devouring itself at the center like some 
great volcano and forcing its lava of de- 
struction further and further outward, 
constantly desecrating the countryside. 
The population, clutching its precious 
symbols, flees headlong to the safety of 
the suburbs, only to be engulfed again 
as the molten mass flows by 

This flight from the city is a grim 
reality, but the facts tell us quite an- 
other story. Between 1920 and 1930 
people tended to leave the city. Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Boston—all lost population. However, 
they never really left the city. They 
merely moved to the unincorporated 
fringe areas. Since 1940 the trend is 
completely reversed; now masses of the 
population are moving toward the city. 
At present over sixty percent live in 
urban metropolitan centers. This un- 
precedented expansion of the city is per- 
haps the most significant social phe- 
nomenon of the twentieth century 


I do not intend that this statement 
become just a jeremiad of rhetoric. With 
reconstruction can come salvation. Re- 


cently we have heard much about so- 
called urban renewal. To renew may 
mean to bring back to its original fresh- 
ness and vigor. As applied to the urban 
center this is most appropriate. Almost 
every major city has such a program in 
operation or on paper. But too often 
these are timid, ill-conceived plans for 
removing slums and run-down areas and 
replacing them with contemporary 
slums. In this hurried attempt to erase 
the scars and to heal the cancerous 
center of the city, we have utterly for- 
gotten the role of the church in urban 
life. Because in our democratic society 
the church has rightfully become a di- 
versified type of denominational con- 
cept, its symbols have become smaller 
and less significant. But this is no justi- 
fication for abandoning these forms in 
our flight to the suburbs. Too many 
times we have been frightened into the 
suburban solution” by ministers with 
an “edifice” complex or by the foolish 
notion that the church must necessarily 
be as convenient as the country club. 


We seem to have achieved an Alice-in- 
Wonderland concept that suburbia with 
its cute little packages for living row 
on row, each with its handkerchief-sized 
plot of green in front, will last forever, 
forgetting that in twenty years or less 
it can become Drearyville. | am quite 
aware of the enormous difficulties one 
faces in maintaining a downtown church 
and all of the parallel problems. But the 
solution is not found in running away. 


Mr. Carl Feiss, one of the important city 
planners, recently said, “Irrespective of 
the setting of religious interest within 
any one city, | am convinced of the fact 
that any community without adequate 
provision for places of worship is not 
an adequate city and that the church as 
a vital institution must be considered at 
all times as an integral part of a city 
plan.” We must constantly remind our- 
selves that the city is not merely a 
physical fact but is a complex of social 
institutions, each of which plays a part 
in the constant drama of man’s ex- 
istence. This total complex must not 
allow its role to be abrogated 


There is progress being made. For 
many years planning for the church was 
done in isolated procedure with little 
thought being given to the interde- 
pendence of the church and the city 
But now the picture is changing. Every- 
where church councils are being formed 
to bring into focus common problems. 
There are nearly one thousand such 


(turn to page 20) 
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With Careful Maintenance 


Playground Equipment Will Last 


hen a church board has invested 

several hundreds of dollars in 
playground equipment for the church, 
school, or camp, it quite naturally wants 
to protect that investment. The answer 
is regular inspections, careful mainten- 
ance, and supervision. 

All swings, slides, castle towers, and 
other playground devices should be in- 
spected at regular intervals during the 
season. Frequent inspections will focus 
attention promptly on acts of vandalism, 
the greatest single threat to recreational 
equipment. 

Wooden parts of apparatus, in par- 
ticular, should be carefully checked. 
Badly worn, splintered, or cracked slide 
siderails, swing seats, or seesaw boards 
definitely are dangerous for children 
They should be repaired or replaced 
promptly. Swing chains, hooks, hangers, 
and frame fittings should be carefully 
inspected. Badly worn parts are danger- 
ous. All wooden parts should be re- 
finished regularly. In far too many cases 
the only paint that playground equip- 
ment ever receives is that applied at the 
factory, even though this apparatus is 
subjected to exceptionally hard use and 
is constantly exposed to rain, wind, and 
other elements. 

Years of extra service can be added to 
playground equipment by painting it 
frequently and regularly. It should be 
kept in mind that the protective paint 
coating will last longer and look much 
better if the wooden parts are sanded 
reasonably smooth before they are 
refinished. 

Worn slide chutes present a special 
problem. Few owners have the tools and 
equipment necessary to do a thorough, 
really workmanlike job of slide-chute 
repair or rebuilding. Thus, if the side- 
rails or bedways are badly worn or need 
to be replaced, it’s usually advisable to 
ship the worn chutes to the factory for 


*Vice-President, American Playground 
Device Company, Anderson, Indiana. 
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Happy children at play close 
to the church indicate a healthy 
future. 














a rebuilding job. 

Frequently, too, if the chutes have 
been in service ten years or longer, it is 
good economy to replace the worn 
chutes with new ones of all-steel con- 
struction. It’s a good idea to send the 
chute fittings along with the chutes so 
the factory can properly locate them on 
the new chutes and thus greatly simplify 
the installation job. 

If properly galvanized by the hot-dip 
process, the metal parts of playground 
equipment will present few problems 
until they have been in use for about 
eight years or more. In fact, if they were 
hot-dip galvanized originally, the pipe 
members and chain and malleable fit- 
tings tend to weather out smooth and 
shiny as the years pass. Thus they will 
require protective finishing only when 
signs of rust begin to appear. When this 
occurs, you need only clean the metal 
parts with steel wool or emery paper. 
Then apply two coats of any good grade 
of outdoor enamel or, if bright colors 
are not considered essential, with any 
standard asphalt-base bridge paint. 

One sure way to protect equipment 
while in storage is to store all the equip- 
ment in an orderly, organized manner, 
so the parts of each unit may be located 
easily. Orderly storage will make rein- 
stallation much easier the following 
season. 

Another procedure that greatly sim- 
plifies installation, maintenance, repair, 
and replacement is standardization. An 
increasing number of playground sys- 
tems are standardizing with equipment 
of certian approved manufacturers. In 
this way replacement is greatly sim- 
plified, even though many years have 
elapsed since the parts were originally 
purchased. A desirable interchange- 
ability exists in standard apparatus 
There are no orphan units or parts, and 
familiarity with the product of one 
manufacturer makes installation, repair, 
and maintenance work much easier, less 
costly, and much more efficient. 

Your church group, of course, will 
want to get as much trouble-free service 
as possible from its playground equip- 
ment. Much money can be saved by 
careful maintenance. Timely repairing 
and repainting will make the equipment 
last longer and provide a greater meas- 
ure of safety for the children 

(the end) 


Read 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


Found in Prospering Churches 


Mistakes Often Made 


with Building Projects 


John R. Scotford’ 


N ly every congregation has done 
or is about to do something about 
its building. These plans range from 
long overdue repairs for the old place 
to a new church on a new site. With so 
many more or less obsolete churches, 
with the present birth rate, and with 
the shifting tides of population, this 
situation will continue indefinitely. 
This is an area where first thoughts 
are usually wrong thoughts, and where 
the obvious approach is rarely the right 
one. Going at building projects the 
wrong way around leads to delays that 
may last for years and to the waste of 
considerable sums of money. Our pur- 
pose is to flash a danger signal on mis- 
takes which are commonly made by 
people who are usually eager to get 
something done but who lack experience 
in the ways of churches. 


I 

Sending out a questionnaire to find 
out “what the people want” sounds like 
a good idea, only it isn’t. A most apt 
example of this concerns a Methodist 
church which polled the congregation 
on the colors to be used in redecorating 
the place. A considerable group wanted 
blue, another sizable block wanted 
green, while a few sturdy souls 
wanted yellow. To make everybody 
happy a color scheme was worked out 
with much blue, quite a bit of green, 
and a splash of yellow. (The church 
across the street beheld the result and 
sent for the writer. ) 

In response to a questionnaire a lot of 
people will ask for “more room.” The 
church school teachers will put in for as 
there are classes. 


many classrooms as 


*Church building consultant, Mount 
Vernon, New York. 


The women will want a dining room 
adequate to feed the conference, which 
comes around about once in ten years. 
The young people will put in for recrea- 
tional facilities for themselves alone, 
while somebody will plug for a gym- 
nasium to “keep the boys off the street.” 
None of this represents responsible 
thought. It awakens false hopes and gets 
a church nowhere. 


II 

As soon as the word “building” is 
mentioned, some people want to rush 
out and hire an architect, even though 
they have only the vaguest idea as to 
what they want. Most architects are will- 
ing to be hired. They are always afraid 
there is a time coming when they will 
have nothing to do, and this is a hedge 
against the future. Also, if they sign up 
a church, the other fellow can't get that 
job. But the bane of the architect's life is 
the client who does not know what he 
wants. Architects waste a fabulous 
amount of time and quite a bit of 
money cultivating jobs that never come 
off, which is bad for everybody. 

Sometimes an archiect is so anxious 
to get a job that he cuts his own throat. 
When he comes to a church with the 
statement “I will give you just what you 
want,” it sounds reasonable—but be- 
ware! If he includes in his plans every- 
thing which everybody wants, including 
such items as a door through which the 
soprano can get in and out of the choir 
loft without being seen, when the bids 
come in the price will be so high that 
everybody gets mad—and they look for 
another architect. 

Don't bring in an architect until you 
have some idea what you want, and 
some likelihood of getting it. 
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Il 

Appointing a commitee to “find out 
how much we can raise” as a prelimi- 
nary to planning sounds sensible, but it 
is often self-defeating. Theoretically it 
should be possible to talk with some of 
the more prosperous members of the 
congregation and get an idea of what 
they might give. Yet few people give 
just to get rid of their dollars. They 
grow generous as something is offered 
them which they want, and their re- 
sponse will be in proportion to their 
desires. They are not going to give just 
to be giving. As a result, when they are 
sounded out they will name a minimum 
rather than a maximum sum. 

A certain church was seeking to solve 
its problems by adding a third lean-to 
at the back of the building. When it was 
proposed that they build a new church 
on a new site, the wealthiest member of 
the congregation remarked, “On that 
first proposition I was going to give 
just enough so that they could not point 
the finger of shame at me; on this other 
deal I will really make a substantial 
contribution.” 

The easiest way to frighten most con- 
gregations is to wave the dollar sign at 
them; everybody goes on the defensive. 
The wise procedure is not to mention 
money, and to do your best to keep 
anybody else from mentioning it, until 
you afe prepared to present a well- 
thought-out proposition in an appealing 
fashion. When a merchant covers his 
goods with large price tags it is usually 
to direct attention away from the shod- 
diness of his merchandise. When he is 
trying to sell you a good coat he lets you 
put in on first and then tells you the 
price. This is precisely the effective pro- 
cedure with churches. Keep finances in 
the background until the congregation 
wants what you have to offer. 


IV 

We would not have believed the fol- 
lowing performance if we had not 
actually witnessed it. An intelligent 
committee in a wealthy suburb began 
considering the possibility of building 
by going to the bank to see how much 
of a short-term loan they could get, and 
to an insurance company to find out 
how large a mortgage it would place 
on the property. A common variation is 
to go to the denominational money- 
raising agency to see how much of a 
commitment can be had 

This procedure looks hard-boiled and 
properly cautious, but it is exceedingly 
shortsighted. No bank, insurance com- 
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MAKE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 
BOARD PAY 


s your bulletin board attractive and 
readable? Are old notices removed 
as soon as they have served their pur 
pose? Are the pictures and notices 
placed strategically so those who pass 
can get their meaning at a glance? This 


picture of the bulletin board in John 
Chambers Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
shows that this church uses its board to 
John K 


capacity Lynn is the minister 





pany, nor denominational moneylender 
is going to sign a blank check, or promise 
anything beyond the absolute minimum 
What the committee gets are phony 
answers. On the other hand, the poorest 
way to present a matter to a congrega- 
tion is to say, “We think we can build, 
because we believe that we can borrow 
What is being of 
fered is a mortgage, and a mortgage is 
about the least inspiring document the 
printing press turns out. No sensible in 


so much money. 


stitution is going to make a sizable loan 
until it knows how much is being given 
by the people who are going to repay 
the mortgage 


V 

Another mistake is asking a congre 
gation to vote on a proposition pre 
maturely. In this country there are thou 
sands of churches that need to move to 
new locations, and which will do so 
ultimately. But if the matter is brought 
up on a Sunday morning, at the annual 
meeting, or at a specially called meeting 
of the congregation, the chances are that 
it will be voted down unless beforehand 
there has been an extensive educational 
campaign that has penetrated deeply 


into the pews. To a lesser degree this is 


true of enlargements, renovations, and 
even redecorating 


In every congregation there is a large 


group of peopl who love the place 
just as it is” because of the holy as 
sociations which it has tor them. There 


is also another group which believes in 
protecting its pocketbooks. Unless this 
forestalled in way, the 
the 


enough votes to block 


has been some 


sentimentalists and economists 


usually have 


progress at a given moment 


The answer to this situation, which 
is quite standard, it to stave off a de 
cisive vote until the congregation has 


been informed sufficiently to vote in 
telligently; and if they vote intelligently 


they will vote right 


Life brings to most of us few really 
big decisions. We settle most issues that 
confront us through a succession of little 
choices. Few men know precisely when 
they became engaged to their wives. It 
iS a rare minister who can put his finger 
moment of decision or the 


on the con 


sderations which led him to enter a 
theological seminary 

This applies to churches. Instead of 
dramatizing a big issue and having a 
fight 


lively it is much wiser to play 


long with a lot of little ones. We would 
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begin by asking the congregation to au- 
thorize the investigation of possibilities. 
If these seem favorable, we would ask 
permission to hold a financial campaign. 
After the money has been pledged, not 
even the most stubborn congregation 
can refuse to spend it. Why raise di- 
visive questions prematurely? Why toot 
a horn when you pass the point of no 
return? Most issues will settle them- 
selves if handled adroitly. 

The fundamental ingredient of a 
building venture is not money but 
thought. If a congregation is well vac- 
cinated with ideas, the dollars will come 
along in due season. Without the 
thought, the dollars will be wasted. 

Here churches suffer from a common 
hallucination. “We have talked about 
this for years, and we have thought of 
everything!” When they say this they 
mean that they have been repeating 
stock statements for an indefinite 


period: “We need more room!” 
“Wouldn't it be nice to have a new 
church with pretty windows?” “The 
women need a better place in which to 
work!” “There’s too much noise in the 
church school!” “Wasn't that modern 
istic church we saw on the way to 


Florida simply horrible?” “The young 
people need a place to play.” This is not 
thinking, but rather a process of echoing 
something that has been heard severa! 
times. 

What most churches need is not more 
money but more ideas. They need to 
cultivate the thinking process. Few con 
gregations are self-starters at this point 
They need outside stimulation to start 
their brains to functioning. This 
(1) A new minis- 
Denomi- 


can 
come in three ways 
ter may turn the trick 
ational and interdenominational officials 
may be able to fire their imaginations 
(3) Independent church building con- 
sulrants have a wider experience than 


(2) 


most ministers, and they can spend a 
longer period of time with a congrega- 
tion than is usually true of denomina- 
tional and council-of-churches secre- 
taries. They are particularly efficacious 
with stubborn, difficult congregations 
(the end) 


RECOGNITION 
When Christ 
Calvary, 
His crown upon His head, 
Each tree unto its fellow-tree 
In awful silence said: 
“Behold the Gardener is He 
Of Eden and Gethsemane!”’ 
John B. Tabb 


went up to 
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A Margin of Profit 


Kenneth E. Nelson’ 


QO church office has a folder stuffed 
with letters which say, “Make 
money for your church by selling . . .” 
The items include candy, fruit cake, 
Christmas trees, plates, dish cloths, 
brooms, cosmetics, needle threaders, ex- 
tracts, soap, date books, corsages. You 
-somebody would like to retail 
it through your church 
What is the philosophy of these mail- 
order merchants who are so eager to 
help churches raise money? The follow- 


name it 


ing are excerpts from letters we have 
received 
Tithing and straight appeals 
rarely raise enough funds . 


Within your church there surely 
must exist an unending need for 
extra funds for new 
buildings, Christian education, 
benevolence . 


Over 20,000 organizations have 
enjoyed complete success 


We feel there is no better 
arrangement for fund raising 
than selling... 


All of these merchants who want to 
sell something in your town without 
renting space or paying employees and 
taxes in the community share the 
common error that the primary need of 
the church is extra money. Actually, the 
real need is for people with a Christian 
understanding of the stewardship of life 
and possessions. The mere obtaining of 
a little extra money from a sale has not 
enlisted the personal dedication of the 
volunteer salesman who ought to dig 
down into his own pockets and also en- 
courage others to give rather than buy. 

Suppose that the money does make 
poss:ble better facilities. Without people 
of deep personal dedication mere build- 
ings and equipment are hollow. Further- 
more, involvement in selling wastes the 
time and ability of folks qualified to do 
things more important than peddling 
peanuts. How ridiculous to take time 
and talent from the main program of 
the church and spend it selling items 


"Minister, First Presbyterian Church, 
Douglas, Arizona. 


available in local shops! 

Isn't it stupid to approach a person 
and say, in effect, “We know you can't 
afford to give two dollars to the church, 
but if you will buy this candy, the 
church will receive one dollar in 
profit”? Here is the deadly side of this 
peddling business: It cultivates the error 
that people can't give very much to the 
church outright; therefore we must find 
a way to let the church receive the profit 
from items we generally buy anyway. 

What about the church, a tax-free in- 
stitution, competing with the local tax- 
paying merchants? The church pays 
neither real estate nor inventory taxes 
on the brooms, piggy banks, or salve. 
The local merchants pay taxes on every 
level. Nor does the church provide a 
payroll when it sallies into the world 
of commerce; therefore there are no 
new sources of personal income from 
which to give to the church. To top it 
off, the merchant is asked to pledge to 
his church which has cut off some of 
h’s sales. 

Consider the attitude of people on 
the fringe who may feel they have 
actually supported the church by pur- 
chasing hosiery, needle threaders, and 
cemetery wreaths. They look at the total 
cost of the item as their contribution to 
the church, but the church receives only 
a small percentage. The family would 
have given more outright than the 
church received, because they paid the 
total cost of the item. The church prob- 
ably received thirty percent, when by 
the direct method it might have received 
one hundred percent. 

If the church runs sales bumper to 
bumper, some contributors will hold 
back pledge increases to allow for per- 
fume, artificial flower, and carnival hat 
sales during the year. 

If the vanilla or shoes prove to be 
of poor quality, the purchaser just en- 
dures the bad taste or the blisters, 
realizing that the church is in a fly-by- 
night type of business and cannot make 
adjustments. 

The continuous sale of various items 


(turn to page 16) 
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BETHANY EVANGELICAL UNITED 


BRETHREN CHURCH 
CELINA, OHIO 





View of the Exterior 
in a Time of Snow 


© Minister: M. W. George 


® Architect: Kenneth W. Williams, A.I.A., Kokomo, 


Indiana* 

® Contractor: Gwaltney Brothers Construction xs 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana (" [7- it 7 
py 
© Complete building cost: $215,637.92 ee [-| 5 

© Cost per cubic foot: 8142¢ 1 P 

4 b 

® Total floor area: 17,210 square feet j j 
—— eB _i , 


® Church faced with limestone = ar 


. 
. . : , 1 1 7 1 
© Furniture, organ, equipment, and site improvement i : | : -§ 
cost: $64,300 j ~— — —=- a r 


® Church pews seat 435, with an additional 110 seats ; 
in overflow area. Roy 


® Fellowship hall seats 330 for assembly and 200 for 
dining. First Floor Plan 


® Chapel seats 66. 


® Total Sunday school room areas provide for an 
attendance of 600. 


© The first floor is at ground level, with the second 
floor accommodating the primary through senior de- 
partments. The structure is designed with masonry 
walls, steel beams, and concrete structural floors. All Below: Nave and Chancel 
rooms are plastered, and classroom ceilings are 
finished with acoustical title. Vinyl tile floors are 
used throughout. The modern kitchen is completely 


equipped. 


© The hot-water radiant-heat system is installed in the 
concrete slab floors. 


© The generous site, which is bounded on four sides 
by city streets, provides for ample parking and 
play areas. 
*Member of the Church Architectural Guild; designer of 


more than two hundred churches throughout Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Ohio. 
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A MARGIN OF PROFIT 
(continued from page 14) 


gradually displaces the right kind of 
stewardship—proportionate giving—be- 
cause bigger and better sales items and 
techniques are studied instead of the 
Christian teachings on stewardship. 

Conversely, the church which sells 
nothing but teaches and encourages pro- 
portionate giving receives substantial 
pledges from the top of people's in- 
comes, rather than a dollar here and a 
dollar there. These folks still buy per- 
fume, candy, and pot cleaners from local 
merchants; but they do not consider 
these purchases as contributions to the 
church—although a percentage may go 
there through the contributions of the 
merchants 

If the church is having deep financial 
troubles, a few peanut sales will not 
save the kingdom. If an organization 
within the church needs pin money, that 
can be obtained without setting up a 
sales organization. 

Don't be fooled by letters that feign 
an interest in the finances of your 
church. These cross-country peddlers 
want to use your building as a ware- 
house so they won't have to build or 
rent one in your town. They want to 
use your members as a sales force so 
they won't have to hire and train one 
They want to do business in your com- 
munity without paying local taxes as 
the businessmen on Main Street do. But 
the worst offense is their prostitution of 
the Christian concept of stewardship 

(the end ) 


FAMILY COUNSELING 
WORKSHOP 

A week-long conference for those ex- 
perienced in family counseling is 
planned for August 22 to 29 by the 
Religious Counseling Center, Rockford, 
Michigan. A full program is planned 
for every member of the family. It will 
be held at Hobby Crest on the west 
shore of beautiful Hamlin Lake, in the 
heart of the resort area of Ludington, 
Michigan. Family cottages, served meals, 
and daily maid service will release the 
participants for a vigorous vacation con- 
ference. The theme is “the challenge of 
living in the extended family.” Further 
information may be secured by writing 
Reverend H. Walter Yoder, Pastoral Di- 
rector, Religious Counseling Center, 
8930 Northland Drive, Rockford, 
Michigan. 
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Vacation in Kentucky 


Milton Thomas” 


The sun shines bright in the old 
Kentucky home, 
“Tis summer, the darkies are 
Bay; 
The corn top’s ripe and the 
meadow’s in the bloom, 
While the birds make music 
all the day. 
The young folks roll on the 
little cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy and 
bright; 
By'n by hard times comes 
aknocking at the door, 
Then my old Kentucky home, 
good night. 


et us share with you that part of our 
vacation tour last summer which we 
spent in Kentucky. Early one morning, 
to the joyous strains of “The sun shines 
bright,” we crossed the Ohio River into 
Newport, Kentucky, and started up the 
winding road out of the river valley. 

Kentucky, popularly known as the 
Blue Grass State, has an area of just 
under fifty thousand square miles and 
a population of just under three million. 
Throughout the years it has been 
known, among other things, for its fast 
horses and beautiful women. There is a 
romance to its past and a charm to its 
present unsurpassed by any state. It is 
the native state of Henry Clay. Within 
its bounds one of America’s leading de- 
nominations, the Christian (or Dis- 
ciples) Church, was organized and that 
distinctive American religious summer 
institution, the camp meeting, was first 
held. 

Perhaps we had better say a word of 
what Kentucky has meant to us. As an 
immature lad the writer attended a col- 
lege prep school in Kentucky for the 
last year of high school; then Asbury 
College in Wilmore for college training 
and stabilization in religious experience 
Before I returned to college as a senior, 
Maude and I were married. Not too 
long before I received my BA degree | 
received my PA degree, because David 
was born. But in those days, more than 
three decades ago, we did not have 
much cash, so we did not get to know 


*Minister, The Methodist Church, 


Ripley, New York. 


the state at that time. 

This was the first time our thirteen- 
year-old son, Stanley, had ever been in 
Kentucky; and it had been several years 
since Mrs. Thomas and I had been there 
Naturally our expectations ran high. It 
was another state for Stanley to add to 
As for 
us, besides tracing down some memories 
of bygone days, we enjoyed the natural 
beauties and wonders, the romance of 
historical sites, an experience of summer 
religion, and other details which make 
up a happy vacation. 

Our first objective was the city of 
Paris. On the way Stanley saw his first 
field of growing tobacco. Later we se- 
cured for him a full-length leaf of Ken- 
tucky burley, and he was disappointed 
that it didn’t stay green. Stopping in 
Paris, we shopped and went to a barber 
shop. There were two signs on the walls 
of the shop: (1) “Watch the man who 
says he’s boss at home. He'll lie about 
other things.” (2) “Every man is en- 
titled to one good dog and one good 


the list of those he had visited 


woman.” 

Our objective at Paris was to visit the 
historic shrine at Cane Ridge, just a 
few miles to the southeast, where the 
original log meeting house stands now 
enshrined and preserved in a large stone 
edifice. It was here at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that, as a result 
of the famous Cane Ridge Revival, new 
life came to this American frontier. In 
this building was organized the Chris- 
tian (Disciples) Church. And in this 
area (we haven't been able to discover 
exactly the relation of this building to 
it) was held the first camp meeting, a 
religious phenomenon of the earlier 
frontier and a movement which is vital 
to the religious life of America even 
today. 


GRAVE OF DANIEL BOONE 

That afternoon, in the interest of the 
romance of Kentucky's history, we 
visited the cities of Frankfort and 
Lexington. At Frankfort we found the 
grave of the famous frontiersman 
Daniel Boone, and spent some time in 
the museum. (In Frankfort they don’t 
expect foreign vacationing cars to put 
money in the parking meters.) Among 
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other things, we saw a section of a tree 
on which Boone had carved his name, 
and one of those long Kentucky rifles 
he used. The state capitol was one of the 
most beautiful we had visited. At Lex- 
ington we stopped the car in front of 
the home of Mary Todd Lincoln and, 
despite impatient drivers sounding their 
horns, pointed it out to Stanley. We also 
visited Henry Clay's tomb in the ceme- 
tery. This is a beautiful structure, some- 
think like Lincoln's at Springfield with 
its main lower room surmounted by an 
unusually tall shaft. Carved in the stone 
at One opening are the words, “I'd rather 
be right than be president.” 

To the north of Lexington we took 
in “the horse capital of the world.” We 
visited Faraway Farms, home of Man- 
of-War, the horse that won every race 
he entered except one. We saw his full- 
size statue at his grave. We were also 
privileged to see the barns and race 
horses, including some of his descend- 
ants. On the way there we saw the grave 
of Domino, “the fleetest horse that ever 
ran.” 

As the afternoon wore on, we turned 
south and drove the seventeen miles to 
Wilmore. What thirty years can do to 
a town! It looked strange, with modern 
homes that were not there during my 
student days. Here and there we pointed 
out something familiar. We drove by 
the Asbury campus, but did not stop 
that afternoon. We noted similarities 
and differences as we drove through the 
business district and crossed the rail- 
road, finally arriving at the campground 
where we had reservations 

Back at Cane Ridge the camp- 
meeting movement had started. Here at 
the edge of Wilmore the Central Holi- 
ness Association had maintained an 
encampment for just under seventy 
years. A characteristic of modern camp 
meetings was the recently constructed 
hotel where we found a room on the 
first floor. It was commodious and com- 
fortable, with twin beds, but severely 
plain and without running water. How- 
ever, across the hall were two modern 
multiple-unit baths with hot water and 
showers. The price was reasonable, and 
Stanley found a free room in the boys’ 
dormitory. We had hardly arrived when 
the bell for supper sounded. In the large 
rustic dining hall two cafeteria lines 
formed. We enjoyed our first (for the 
season) regular dinner of old-fashioned 
Southern cooking—biscuits and all 

That night we attended the packed, 
open-sided tabernacle and listened to a 
program of spirited singing, special 
musical numbers, and the preaching of 
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Where greater privacy is de- 
sired, the same Bradley Col- 
umn is used but with stall 
separating partitions and 
curtains. 


This shows one of the semi-circular wall 
type Washfountains as used in work shop. 





| 


Duo-Washfountains represent the latest in 
sanitary washing facilities 
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AT THE QUINCY, ILL. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
THERE ARE... 


BRADLEY 
COLUMN 
SHOWERS 


Three of the eight Column Showers shown 
have five shower heads. Each bather has in- 
dividual control of water volume and tem- 
perature. One set of piping connections (hot 
and cold water and drain) suffices for these 
five-person Showers—a saving of 80 percent. 
Made in 6’, 5'6", and 5’ heights. 


BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


54” Semi-Circular 


Students like sanitary Bradleys with their 
foot-control and self-flushing big bowls— 
maximum sanitation—maximum wash facil- 
ities in least space. 

Twenty inches of rim space is equivalent 
to one lavatory—each semi-circular 54° 
Washfountain serves 4 to 5 simultaneously, 
and the full circular models, 8 to 10. 


BRADLEY 
DUO- 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


Located throughout the various washrooms, 
cafeterias, laboratories, are 23 stainless steel 
two-person Duo-Washfountains. They pro- 
vide for foot-control of the tempered water 
coming from the central sprayhead. No 
faucets to touch or maintain, no chance of 
spreading infections, no chance of wasting 
water because supply is cut off immediately 
foot is removed from the foot-treadle. 

Because bowl is self-flushing, there is 
never any unsanitary soil residue of previous 
users. 


All Bradley products are illustrated and described in 
full detail in Catalog 5601. Write us for a free copy— 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2343 W. Michigan 
St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADI FE, > 
ae gaa aa 


¥, 
sniuile: person showers 


Write for 
Cot. 5601 


(Distributed by Plumbing Wholesalers) 





the gospel. The sermon was followed by 
an altar service. Strange as it may seem, 
following the service we tarried and 
found a few folk whom we knew. A 
small world! Among them was retired 
Dean Kenyon of the college, now 
serving as president of the camp. It gave 
us much pleasure to be remembered by 
them. 

The next morning after breakfast we 
packed up and were off again. Taking a 
back street, we paused in front of the 
large house where we had had our 
apartment—a big room and a cubbyhole 
—and where Maude and | had set up 
housekeeping the year | was a senior. 
We pointed out to Stanley the window 
on the second floor where we had lived 
and where his oldest brother had been 
born. From there we drove to the col- 
lege campus. Stopping near Morrison 
Hall, we entered the front corner base- 
ment room where the alumni office was 
located. “You must be Otter,” I said 
“You must be Thomas,” he replied. Mr. 
Otter is the secretary in charge. Again 
it gave pleasure to be remembered after 
those years. After talking about many 
things, we walked across to the 
Morrison-Kenyon Library, where | 


found the tablet with my name in 


bronze to proudly show Stanley. This 
simply commemorated the “famous class 


of 1927” as providing the furnishings 
for the library. 

The rest of the day was spent in 
visiting some of the noted shrines con- 
nected with Kentucky's romantic his- 
tory and culture. We stopped at Har- 
rodsburg, the oldest permanent settle- 
ment in the state, antedating the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Here had been built a replica of the old 
fort with its log cabins and blockhouses. 
Among these buildings within the 
stockade was a log school with split-log 
benches and a peculiar fireplace fed 
with logs through an opening from the 
outside. The logs moved inward as they 
burned. In the same memorial park was 
the chapel housing the log cabin in 
which Abraham Lincoln's parents were 
married; and across the drive was one 
of those old Southern mansions of 
yesterday with its historic equipment, 
now a museum. 

The high point culturally was reached 
when we visited the home of John 
Rowan at Bardstown. It was here that 
his cousin, Stephen Collins Foster, was 
a guest for several years. There was a 
charm in seeing the desk at which he 
wrote the lines for “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and the piano where he first 
played the music. This piece of folk 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO? 
Sow one seed of harmony in a world of discord. Give one word of calm 
thought in the midst of so much idle chatter. Show by one act of 
tolerance your disdain of prejudice. Make honor your byword and 
honesty your middle name. Allow some stranger one moment of a 
better world because of you. Be a friend to all and a brother to 
every man. Take time to look up; it will help you to keep 


your feet on the ground. 


And never forget that no man is too small. No man’s 


efforts are too minute. 


Each man is granted the 


privilege of the destiny of little things. 


So find your destiny of little things. 


Find 


it in the first bright quirks of morning. 
Find it in the last faint gasp of evening. 
Find it on the busy city streets. 


Find it, 


because 


no matter how 


small, it has the power to shape 


a life. 


Your 


life and the 


recipient of your deed. 


Your destiny of little 
things is as close as 
a discerning eye, a 

heart of love, a 


soul 


of faith. 


Indeed, it is 
as close as 


YOU! 


artistry depicting the plantation Negro 
has become the official state song. 
Across a field off the beaten tourist 
path, Stanley and I walked to the grave- 
yard where countless slaves lie buried in 
unmarked graves. Then back to the 
more formal grounds where we stopped 
at the family burial plot and saw the 
Rowan grave that inspired this song 


Down in de cornfield 
Hear dat mournful sound; 
All de darkies am aweeping, 
Massa’s in de cold, cold 
ground. 


Driving south from Bardstown, we 
followed a noontime custom we often 
practice when touring. At the top of 
a wooded hill we stopped at a small 
country store where a bread truck had 
stopped with its supply of the staff of 
life. We bought a loaf of fresh, fresh 
bread and then took supplies from the 
trunk of the car. While Mrs. Thomas 
made sandwiches we ate our lunch at 
the rate of fifty or sixty miles per 


MAMMOTH CAVE 
Kentucky holds the distinction of 


being the birthplace of both Civil War 


Neil Wyrick, Jr. 
Miami, Florida 


presidents: Jefferson Davis and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Having often followed the 
Lincoln trails as opportunity offered, we 
had long wanted to visit the shrine of 
his birth just outside Hodgenville 
There, surmounting one of the low, roll- 
ing hills of the farm, is the classic-style 
stone shrine enclosing the log cabin in 
which the sixteenth president was born 
Climbing up the broad steps—one for 
each year he lived—we entered the 
door. One ponders, “Could such great- 
ness have started life in such an insig- 
nificant cabin?” Laying my hand on a 
log by the open window, I felt in the 
presence of greatness. It was like the 
time a few years earlier when we had 
stood in the tomb in Oak Ridge Ceme- 
tery, Springfield, Illinois. Yes, this was 
a day for which we had waited and a 
place we had long wanted to visit 


It was the climax. Following the visit 
to that cabin, there could be nothing 
more of importance for the day. We 
drove southward to Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park and got located in our cabin 
for the night. Tomorrow would be an- 
other day. Being a part of the park 


system, accommodations are government 
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concessions run in the interest of the 
people and rates are reasonable. We 
stayed in the cabin two nights. The first 
night we attended an illustrated lec- 
ture by a park ranger in an open-air 
assembly arena. We planned on going 
on a conducted nature hike the next 
morning, but a heavy rain canceled the 
project. 

We looked for many 
years to visiting Mammoth Cave. Now 
the opportunity came. Because of heavy 
rains, the all-day been 
celed. Part of this trip is a ride on Echo 


had forward 


tour had can- 
River, which was flooded. So the scenic 
trip was substituted, a four and one- 
half mile hike through the underground 
channel requiring about the same num- 
ber of hours. Mammoth Cave is the 
largest explored cave, though some say 
it is not the most beautiful. Much of it 
is dry, so throughout the ages the pe- 
culiar cave formations have developed 
only in a few places. Buses took our 
party to the Carmichael, an artificial 
entrance, whcre we followed the guide 
down what must have been one or two 
hundred steps to the cave corridor 

Up hill and down we followed the 
underground trail and listened to the 
guide's explanatory lecture. Once we 
saw a lone stalactite which hung about 
eight inches from the ceiling. The guide 
told us that it had probably taken about 
eight hundred years to form, about an 
inch a century. It makes one stop to 
think. How long had that cave passage- 
way been there? On that same ceiling, 
three centuries before Columbus headed 
his three tiny boats westward to dis- 
cover America, a tiny drop of mineral- 
filled water had formed; and year in 
year out since that time drops of water 
have seeped through, each leaving its 
infinitesimal deposit until an eight-inch 
stalactite was produced. 

In some places the passageway was 
large and the ceiling high. At others the 
twisting corridors made a fellow lean 
over to follow them. Sometimes the 
what looked 
like Watkins Glen with a roof on top. 


course seemed to follow 
Here and there were delightful areas of 
gypsum formations with their fragile 
shiny lace. About midway through the 
cave we came to the Snowball Dining 
Room. The passageway had widened 
into a large room, named for the glisten- 
ing gypsum formations on the ceiling 
Here we had an excellent lunch, served 
by the concessionaire for a dollar. 
Sometimes minor disappointments 
come, but we refuse to let them dampen 
the joy of our vacation. One incident 
was like the fog that had to come the 
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How to create 14 church school 
rooms for only $3,641 


BEMISW ALL installation at Elim Lutheran Church. Seven rooms are closed at the left side of the photo- 
graph. Partitions at the right side of corridor are open to show the succession of seven other rooms. 
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Floor plan 


showing arranger 


rooms. When the entire room is 
ed as an auditorium, the partit 
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side of this drawing 
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ry’ 
| HIS report may be very important for your « hurch: 


Elim Lutheran congregation, in suburban St. Louis, 
has a new building with a 31'8" x 56’ lower floor 
to accommodate a host of church school classes. But 
even three classes could not meet satisfactorily be- 


cause of cross noise. 


Then, the church got folding partition plans and 
costs for BEMISWALL and two comparable par 
titions. The BEMISWALL bid was $3,641, in 
stalled, for fourteen separate rooms plus a 4’ 10° 
corridor. The next bid was 25 percent higher than 
BEMISW ALL’S ar ided fewer rooms 
The third bid was 29 percent higher with 
femer rooms 


iitpro 


aise 


BEMISWALL was, of course, selected Che instal 
lation was made in two days...and the Elim 


Lutheran people are happy 


Why is BEMISWALL so 
durable and free from troubk 
primarily. In other principal factors 
sound resistance, ease ol h indling, compact stax k 
ing-——it is equal to (and often better than) other 
makes of folding partitions. Send the coupon for the 


com plete BEM ISWALL story 


much more economk al, 
, Simpli« ity of design, 
fire resistance, 


RANSWALL Coated Products 
10-D South 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


»bligation complete information 
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COMPELLING 
INSPIRATION 


to your 
whole 
community ! 


AMERICANA’ 
Bells 


By SCHULMERICH® 
At Very Modest Cost 


Never before, carillon music 
so rich and churchly. The 
greatest advance since the bell 
itself! An instrument with the 
soul-stirring beauty to reach 
out and touch community and 
communicant alike .. . all 
through the year! Use it with 
Schulmerich 
Carillon Or any make 
arillon accepted in trade. 
Priced to suit a chapel or 
cathedral. Ask for thrilling 
demonstration. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
1569 Darillon Hill « Sellersville, Pa, 


your present 


®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced 
by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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night we spent on top of Mount Wash- 
ington. One of the scenic attractions of 
Mammoth Cave is the stalactite forma- 
tion known as Niagara Falls. The un- 
usually heavy rains that afternoon made 
it impossible for us to descend the stair- 
way down along this inside masterpiece 
of nature. We left the park the next 
mecrning. 

And now comes a personal element 
in our vacation. Some few years ago | 
had served as clergyman for the funeral 
of a woman who was brought back for 
burial in the community where I was 
pastor. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Calvert of 
Owensboro, members of the woman's 
family, were grateful for the ministry 
which I, a stranger, had rendered them. 
They said, “If you are ever anywhere 
near Owensboro, you must stop and see 
us.” A letter of appreciation received a 
week or so following the funeral em- 
phasized the same invitation. So when 
plans for our vacation into western 
Kentucky were materializing, | remem- 
bered the invitation and wrote that we 
were planning our vacation tour and 
would probably be driving through that 
area. Immediately came the cordial in- 
vitation for us to stop and see them. 

We had thought of a brief afternoon 
visit. However, Mr. Calvert said that 
they were having an old-fashioned Ken- 
tucky picnic and we must attend. He 
held an executive position with the 
Owensboro and Ashland Pipe Line 
Company which was having the picnic 
and supper for its employees and their 
families that day. After some considera- 
tion, we revised our plans and remained 
for the picnic. We went with them to 
the airport to pick up the officials from 
Ashland and then out to Miller Lake 
for the afternoon and evening. It was a 
delightful afternoon; people readily ac- 
cepted us and made us a part of their 
number. Stanley swam in the lake and 
had all the pop he could drink 

Then came supper. We are almost 
ashamed to remember all we ate: bar- 
becued ham, barbecued mutton, and all 
the trimmings—potato salad, pickles 
and olives, cake and pie. O my! They 
just kept urging us to eat more. 

Following the supper and words of 
appreciation and farewell, we found our 
way back to Owensboro. Then as dusk 
began to gather, we crossed the Ohio 
River and followed the pavement across 
the flats of the south edge of Indiana. 

Of course, we didn’t see everything 
One has to leave something for another 
trip. This was our fifth visit to Ken- 
tucky since my college graduation. The 
state has a lot to interest the vacationer 


which we as yet haven't seen. But in 
those few days in Kentucky we gained a 
wider knowledge and appreciation than 
we had before. As the evening melted 
into night we breathed a lingering good- 
bye to those days in Kentucky and 
headed northward toward the remaining 
parts of our vacation adventure. 
(the end) 


THE CHURCH IN THE 
CITY OF TOMORROW 
(continued from page 10) 

councils, and the National Council of 
Churches represents nearly thirty-seven 
million members. With such organiza- 
tions can come about a close liaison with 
professional and public planning bodies 
through which the church can exercise 
appropriate influence in consideration 
of city space. Such a planning staff 
exists in Los Angeles. It is my feeling 
that only by combined resources and act- 
ing in concert can the position of the 
church be reestablished properly in what 
I choose to call the “new city.” Our first 
plea must be for space dedication. The 
church cannot compete side by side with 
the skyscraper. It should never have to. 
We know that broad areas will be 
opened up for garden plazas in the 
center of the new city. What place could 
be more fitting for the spiritual symbol? 
We must have church centers, and what 
better way can there be for entering a 
church than through a garden? What a 
wonderful experience it would be if 
the church center could be the focus for 
a pilgrimage into the city every Sunday, 
the one day in the week when there is 
ample parking. This dream could be 
realized if we as architects, planners, and 
clergy acted together to return to the 
heart of the city the symbol of the 
church in its proper place 

To define its future form would be 
mere speculation. But this we know: 
We can no longer return to the dusty 
past. In this new age of space explora- 
tion our future church forms must be 
wonderfully imaginative and more 
spiritually satisfying than anything we 
have created thus far. As the church is 
the heart blood of the city and as life 
itself is the principle of self-renewal, so 
the city must renew itself constantly to 
meet the surging needs of the growth 
of man. Although in this great period of 
exploration which unfolds before our 
eyes day by day we will probe the 
heavens searching for the answers to the 
riddle of the universe, the drama of life 
will continue to be played in the heart 
of the city, in the shadow of the church. 

(the end) 
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You May Think So, but 


Radio Is Not Dead 


Cecil C. Smith, Jr. 


Radio remains one of the top forms 

of communication today, despite all 
the serious obstacles that have arisen 
during the past few years. Almost every 
family has at least one radio; many have 
several—in the kitchen, the living room, 
the bedroom, and the automobile. 

A necessary transition of radio pro- 
graming has changed its entire ap- 
proach. Today it is a personal medium 
and does not attempt to reach the family 
as a group. It is no longer “Ladies and 
Gentlemen’; it’s “Hello, Mom,” “Hi, 
kids,” or just “Hello again.” 

Radio has enjoyed its biggest growth 
during the past few years when tele- 
vision was supposedly putting it out of 
business. During 1957 twelve million 
sets were sold, making a total of pne 
hundred and forty-nine million re- 
ceiving sets in use in the United States 
in December 1957 

This continuous growth did not 
happen accidentally. Stations have de- 
signed their local programs to fit the 
nature of today’s living and listening. 
Radio has a place of distinction in mass 
communication because it is so uni- 
versally available. Stations and networks 
have developed their programs to use 
effectively this multi-access method of 
communication. 

People are the market, and people are 
active and on the go. Radio moves along 
with the busy housewife, the salesman, 
the storekeeper, the teenager. It is the 
only method of mass communication 
that can reach a market busily engaged 
in some other form of activity. One of 
its greatest assets is its exclusive quality 
of compatibility with other activities. Its 
millions of listeners are found in homes, 
cars, stores, and offices. Due to its com- 
patibility and millions of sets, radio to- 
day is favorably situated to reach and 
influence busy people at times when 
magazines, television, and newspapers 


*Plans supervisor, Broadman Press, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
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cannot reach them. Listeners are in a 
favorable frame of mind because listen 
ing is voluntary. Radio 


alive, because it transmits the 


seems to be 
human 
voice plus the ageless treasures of music 
and the emotional impact of sound ef.- 
fects. The persuasive radio program has 
no competition at the moment of 
reception 

Yet this medium of communication 
has not had extensive use as a public 
relations vehicle. This is true in busi 
ness, industry, and also churches. Only in 
the past few years has radio been em 
ployed even spasmodically for such pur 
poses. Whether because of lack of talent, 
an unwillingness to experiment, or the 
fails to 


limitation of the medium, it 


receive the attention it deserves as a 
straight public-relations medium 
Churches that do not take advantage 
of its versatility fail in their primary 
purpose of reaching people for Christ 
For many, this method of communica 
tion is their only hope of hearing the 
gospel. During the rise of television we 
have been tempted to this more dra 
matic method of communication, which 
has resulted in a concentration of prac 
tically all available promotional money 
Even 


and time to the newer medium 


though television is extremely effective, 


it should not be depended upon as the 
sole mass Communicator 


There are five basic ways to promote 
your church and its activities through 
radio public-service programs, sustain 
ing programs, participation or mention 
news broad 


on established programs, 


casts, and spot announcements 


PUBLIC-SERVICE PROGRAMS 

In effect, the law requires each station 
to contribute free time to subjects of 
public interest, and most of the station 
owners and managers are anxious to 
cooperate with ministers and churches 
in providing religious programs. Station 
managers do insist that educational and 


public-service programs present worth 


while material that will interest and 
hold listeners 
In seeking free time, certain funda- 
mental policies that may be encountered 
should be remembered 
1. The Federal Communications 
Commission holds the station 
as well as the speaker respon- 
sible for what is said. There- 
fore most stations require 
that scripts be submitted not 
less than forty-eight hours in 
advance of the broadcast. 
Several copies are usually re- 
quired, one for the file and 
others for such officials as the 
announcer, the engineer, the 
transcription operator, and 
the sound-effects man. 
For the protection of both the 
station and the broadcaster, it 
is usually required that 
written lists of titles, com- 
posers, and copyright owners 
of music scheduled for the 
program be submitted to the 
station at least a week before 
broadcast for copyright 
clearance. 
Secure the consent of the sta- 
tion management before you 
appeal for public funds 
through a radio program. 
Mention that transcriptions 
are being used at least once 
during the program when 
applicable. 
Most 


ested in 


stations are particularly inter 


scheduling a_ well-balanced 


series of public-service programs that 


will attract audience attention. One sta 
said We 
know 


truc 


tion manager can't schedule 


them if we don't ibout them 


This is universally and unless you 


maintain contact with 


station do not 


frequent your 


expect to b« invited as 
a guest speaker or to hear your church 
mentioned on news and community 
interest broadcasts 


Each 


policies, its own attitude 


station has its own program 


tow ard local 


programs, and even its own titles for 
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the same writing and producing jobs. It 
is a good idea to become acquainted 
with your local station and especially to 
get to know the person or persons re- 
sponsible for handling church material. 
The station or you as a pastor could 
initiate a public-service program and 
present the material by any of the 
following methods 
l. The spot broadcast of a 
special church event such as a 
dedication service. 
The broadcast of a sermon of 
a prominent minister visiting 
your church. 
A round-table broadcast 
which realistically presents 
controversial material. This 
consists of open discussion 
with several people talking 
without scripts. 
A symposium broadcast, 
which follows the round- 
table pattern except for using 
scripts. This method usually 
gives more variety to view- 
points. 
An interview. This is very ef- 
fective but should be written 
to sound chatty, informal, 
and spontaneous. 
A musical program. 
A radio drama. Correctly pro- 
duced, this can be a powerful 
tool of influence. 


SUSTAINING PROGRAMS 
This type is similar to public-service 
programs in that the station presents it 
free. The difference is that the public- 
service program with no 
intent to obtain a sponsor, whereas the 


iS bri yadcast 


station does attempt to have sponsors 
for a portion of the sustaining programs 
It is even possible for you to work out 
a sustaining religious program with your 
church sponsoring half of the program 
and the station the remainder. 


PARTICIPATION OR MENTION 
IN ESTABLISHED PROGRAMS 


Any time you appear on a regularly 
scheduled program you have a decisive 
advantage because you have a known 
ready-made audience. It is not possible 
to list the established programs suitable 
for participation in your area. You must 


study your individual situation and 
know the nature and purpose of all pro- 
grams produced locally. Keep in mind 
that your presentation should be of top 


quality. Listeners do not hesitate to turn 
the dial even on favorite programs that 
fail to meet their expectations. Never 
give a station reason to worry about 
losing its audience because of your 
presentation. 
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NEWS BROADCASTS 

News releases concerning any actual 
news of your church, not just publicity, 
can be sent to all newsrooms of local 
stations. The news editor is always glad 
to receive news of community interest 
and will usually use it. Radio stations 
are anxious to give all local information 
available to their listeners. Stations are 
intercsted in news which relates to the 
minister as well as to the members and 
to church activities. Help your stations 
and they will help you 


SPOT ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Spot announcements are sprinkled be- 
tween regular broadcasts. They usually 
require from ten seconds to a minute. 
They are sold by radio stations to adver- 
tisers and are given to worth-while in- 
stitutions and organizations as a public 
service 

The spot must be written to promote 

one specific idea. The method used can 
vary considerably. More frequently used 
are the straight announcement, the dra- 
matized commercial, the dialogue, the 
singing spot,” and sound-effect com- 
mercials. In most cases it would be best 
to present the material to a radio spe- 
cialist and let him assist in developing 
the approach most suitable. 

Before you begin to use radio as a 
full-time channel of publicity for your 
church, study carefully the exact purpose 
in mind and determine the type of radio 
program that will most effectively carry 
the desired message. 

The program you adopt will be deter- 
mined by the type of audience you ex- 
pect to reach and the particular message 
you have to convey. If the appeal is to 
be primarily to women, one kind of pro- 
gram will suffice; if primarily to chil- 
dren, another; if primarily to men, still 
another 

In determining where to focus your 
attention, it is essential to find out 
exactly who is likely to be tuned in 
For example, you have a five-minute 
spot at 5:20 p.m. Your devotional 
period will be followed by world and 
sport news In most areas your audience 
will consist largely of men driving home 
from work or already at home. 

Talk with them just as you do when 
you are riding in a car with one of them. 
You are not preaching a sermon to a 
group of people; you are talking to in- 
dividuals, and they expect to be treated 
as individuals 

Remember the peculiar character of 
your audience—its wide range of selec- 
tivity. Its listening is voluntary—and 
only to what it likes. In the old days 


preaching was practically the sole 
method of presenting religion. Even 
though this method still remains the 
most used, drama and music are in- 
creasing in radio programing. 

In spite of a growing creativeness in 
religious programs, the vast majority of 
these programs contain no originality. 
Whether you like it or not, you are 
competing with many activities as well 
as other media. 

Elmer G. Sulzer, former chairman of 
the Radio Committee of the American 
College Publicity Association, suggests 
that before planning a program the 
person in charge check on the following 
factors: 

1. Scope of the proposed pro- 
gram. Is it predominantly 
promotional or educational? 
Area and constituency to be 
served. Will the coverage be 
city? state? nation-wide? 
Possible duplication. Is a pro- 
gram of the type contem- 
plated already on the air? 
Frequency of proposed pro- 
gram. Will it be on a regular 
basis or sporadic? 

Are facilities available to ac- 
complish item number two 
without item number three? 

After completing such an analysis, 
develop a definite formula for broad- 
casting. In writing scripts, sermons, or 
devotionals, remember that clarity, 
brevity, simplicity, and punch are the 
basic ingredients. Here are several 
points to remember 

1. Keep your talk on one cen- 
tral idea. Apply this one 

idea to daily living. Attempt 
to meet a real need in the 
individual life of your 
listener. 

Support your theme with 
fast-moving arguments. 

Use plenty of illustrations. 
Time your sermon or talk 
beforehand. Adapt the copy 
to fit exactly into the 
amount of time allotted to 
the broadcast. A fifteen- 
minute program, for ex- 
ample, will call for a manu- 
script of about six and one- 
half pages of double-spaced 
typewritten copy. Average 
reading time is about two 
minutes to a page. It is 
better to run a bit short, to 
be able to read smoothly, 
without hurry, than to have 
to be cut off right in the 
midst of the broadcast. 

Use an easy style and simple 
words. Short sentences are 
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more easily delivered and _ ° 


understood. % 
. Do not give a theological 


discourse. Help your listener M 

zene op church & school floors 
. Keep your message tied in p 

with one theme, so the 


person tuning in late can . 4 
pick up your train of quic Y, quie y 


thought. 


. Never use long quotations. J 

. Sum up your message when an edsi 
time permits. 

. Make your copy intimate. 
Speak as though you were 
talking directly to a person 
in the room with you. 

. Keep away from negative 
forms in sentence structure; 
they are confusing. Ex- 
ample: Not a few in the 
congregation were disap- 
pointed. Better: Many were 
disappointed. 

. Use specific words that will 
create a definite mental 
picture. 

. Avoid too many s’s. They 
hiss. Avoid alliterations. 
They are hard to say. Use 
contractions like “don’t” for 

“do not” and “doesn’t” for 
“does not.” These produce é 
a more natural effect. “FLOOR-KING” WRINGER, INC. 

puaeng iene P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


The new Geerpres rubber bumper equipped 
mopping bucket puts an end to noise and 
scratched furniture and walls. Non-marking 
rubber bumper won't smudge or dent, is 
locked securely in place. 

Buckets roll at a touch on ball-bearing 
rubber or conductive casters. Hot-dip 
galvanizing after fabrication plus elimina- 
tion of all rivets and bolts ends corrosion 
problems. Last for years. 

Available in two sizes, 32 and 44-quart. 
Also available without rubber bumper. See 
your jobber or write for details. 


The two basic rules of radio are 
Produce a good program, and build an 
audience. The pastor who is given radio 


time can help build an audience through 
the following methods So Easy to SEW! So Easy to 
1. Sending releases to radio sec- 


tions of the newspaper after And still Own the Quality and Beauty of 
tting an OK from the sta- “ 
Sea's pubtiche ramet Finest VESTMENTS for 


Publicizing the program in 
the Sunday bulletin and 
church paper, and sending 
marked os radio sta- , WA WITH COMPLETELY PACKAGED, READY TO SEW 
tions in the community. 

. Publicizing it through direct =; CUT-OUT KITS 
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. Announcing the program at 





all services. y) plete with prices and order 
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: & ; h < Supplies and By-the-Yard 
boards. ere, Fabrics 


. Encouraging church members 


to talk about the program by Among CUT-OUT | THEODORE (CUTHBERTSON 
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or a spot announcement, will have a 
definite influence on the lives of your 








listeners. 





(the end) 
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Keligion in the British Isles 


Albert D. Belden’ 


rowded meetings and great enthusi- 

asm marked the recent Annual 
Congress of the Free Church Federal 
Council of Great Britain held at Cliff- 
town Congregational Church, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 

W. Russell Shearer, a former presi- 
dent of the Methodist Conference, was 
inducted as the moderator of the Free 
Churches for 1959. In a brilliant address 
he pleaded for the use of freedom as a 
mandate for courageous experimentation 
in bringing the church to the people 
Mrs. W. Hunt of Weston-Super-Mare 
was inducted as president of the Free 
Church Women's Council. The idea of 
a more “portable” Christianity was also 
mooted in her presidential address, and 
this was continued in a very moving 
talk bv Ithel Jones, principal of the Bap- 
tist College of Cardiff. Quoting a high- 
ranking businessman of the United 
States who had stated in an address on 
salesmanship that the customer usually 
asked four questions, Mr. Jones went on 
to present the questions as suitable for 
Christians to ask and to answer in pro- 
viding a “portable” Christianity. They 
are 


What is it? 

What good will it do me? 

Who says so? 

How do | get it? 
The speaker provided masterly state- 
ments in reply to these four questions. 


A CHRISTIAN EXPERIMENT 
As an example of the kind of experi- 
mentation asked for by the moderator of 


| the Free Church Federal Council, it is 
| possible to cite an effort of the Method- 
| ist ministers in the suburb of Watford, 
| London. They have been conducting a 
| series of “any questions” evenings. Start- 


ing with the smaller churches and 
moving on to the larger ones, they put 


| the minister of the church in the 


position of question master and made 
themselves the brain trust of the oc- 
casion. They do not see the questions in 
advance. The queries propounded to 


*Dr. Belden, who writes this column 
quarterly for “Church Management,” is 
currently celebrating his fiftieth year in the 
ministry. 


them show a keen interest in problems 
of faith and Christian living. The audi- 
ences seem to enjoy this lively way of 
meeting their spiritual needs. 


A JEREMIAH IN JEANS 

A new musical play written for youth 
clubs, “The Story of Jeremiah,” was 
given its experimental premiere this 
week by the youth club of a Sheffield 
suburban housing estate parish church. 
Jeremiah the Prophet as a youth was 
dressed in jeans and a tee shirt; the 
chorus, in slacks, wind-cheaters, and 
jumpers. 

The play has “pop” music, lyrics, and 
choruses. Its authors are two Manchester 
grammar school masters, John Hunter 
and Norman Spooner, and Vera Allen, 
a secretary. 


REMARKABLE RESPONSE TO 
APPEAL AT COVENTRY 
The Bishop of Coventry's appeal 

for church expansion and church build- 
ing in the diocese of Coventry has re- 
sulted already in raising 300,000 pounds, 
about half the sum required. Canon E 
A. Buchan, the rural dean, has been re- 
lieved of his usual tasks to undertake 
the completion of the fund, and there 
is every confidence that he will succeed. 


ESKIMOS AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 

Canon W. J. R. James, who since 
1930 has been in charge of the Anglican 
Mission of St. Aidan, Baker Lane, North 
West Territory, the only inland mission 
in the Arctic, has recently received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Wycliffe College, Toronto, for his 
twenty-eight years work among the 
Eskimos in the Far North 

Of the needs of the Frozen North, 
Canon James says: 

Our Anglican Church has 
been at work among the 
Eskimos for more than a hun- 
dred years, although the diocese 
of the Arctic was not founded 
until 1933. The majority of the 
Eskimos are members of our 
church, but the need for more 
ordained men to shepherd these 
people is very great, particularly 
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as the North continues to 
expand. 

We have a rich Anglican heri- 
tage in the North which we 
must not lose through lack of 
men. There are wonderful op- 
portunities here for Anglican 
teachers, nurses, university 
graduates and others to serve 
Canada in the North in well- 
paid government posts. I want 
to see these positions filled by 
Christian men and women, for it 
is only such people who can 
really help the Eskimos, who are 
born imitators and are watch- 
ing us all the time. 

This challenge may be of interest to 
Episcopalians in the United States 

PROTEST OVER AFRICA 

A large public meeting was held 
recently in London to protest against the 
harsh and high-handed treatment of 
Africians by the white authorities of 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
by Sir Roy Welenskey, the Federal 
Prime Minister. Powerful speeches were 
made by Canon J. L. Collins of St 
Paul's, leader of Christian Action, and 
by Father Huddlestone and other 
church leaders. The last speaker, 
Mr. Chiume, a prominent member of 
the Nyasaland African Congress, de- 
‘We believe ourselves that blood 
flows from a 


clared 
is blood, whether it 
biological entity called ‘a white man’ or 
a biological entity called ‘a black man.’” 
There is widespread indignation at 
the treatment meted out to Guy Clutton 
Brock of the St. Faith Mission Farm, 
Southern Rhodesia, a 50,000-pound 
agricultural unit which has proved the 
possibility of whites and blacks working 
together in happy harmony. It looks as 
though this noble Christian achievement 
will be quite dissipated and ruined. The 
work of Christian mission is bound to 
be vitally affected if white intransigence 
over African progress is permitted to 
give the impression that the missionary 
movement is to be identified with its 
policies 

One welcomes, therefore, a frank and 
outspoken article in the London Chris 
tian World by A. E. Griffiths, foreign 
secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, in which he unreservedly con- 
demns the present policy, especially of 
Southern Rhodesia. 


THE LONG ARM OF 
THE BIBLE 
At the royal show held at Eldoret, 
some two hundred miles north of 
Nairobi, Kenya, F. J. Bedford presented 
Queen Mother Elizabeth with a specially 
bound and inscribed copy of the Union 
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Swahili Bible. This was done on behalf 
of the general committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The presenta- 
tion took place in front of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society stand at the 
royal show which had been prepared by 
the local auxiliary of the Bible society 
The Bible was a beautiful volume bound 
in royal blue, and the illuminated in- 
scription had been specially prepared at 
Bible House in London. There were 
many missionaries gathered from as far 
as one hundred miles away who had 
come to see this special presentation 
The Queen Mother chatted with Mr. 
Bedford for about six minutes, and he 
was able to tell her something of the 
preparation of the Union Swahili Bible 
Her Majesty remarked on the very wide 
work of the Bible society, and Mr. Bed- 
ford said how delighted all the sup- 
porters of the society were to welcome 
their royal patron to East Africa. The 
Bible was presented to the Queen 
Mother as symbolical of the Scriptures 
in over forty languages which have been 
translated and printed by the Bible so 
ciety for Kenya, Uganda, and Tangan 
yika. During the ceremony one or two 
prominent translators of the society 
were present. Great has been 
aroused in East Africa by this presenta 
tion, and the Queen Mother herself ex 
pressed a personal desire that the event 


interest 


be given as much publicity as possible 
This gives the white population in 
Africa something to live up to indeed! 
CONGREGATIONAL ADVANCE 

Looking ten years ahead, the Con 
gregational Union of England and 
Wales has appointed eight commissions 
to study every aspect and operation of 
the denomination at the different levels 
of local, county, national, and interna- 
tional interest. The success of such re 
cent developments as the family church 
effort and the every person canvass 
argues well for the eventual results of 
this proposed new, careful, and extensive 
survey of the condition of British 
Congregationalism 

MORAL SQUALOR 

The Congregationalists of Des 
borough, Northants, have started a 
campaign against the prevalent “moral 
squalor” associated with people who are 
much in the public eye, especially in the 
world of entertainment 

The Geottrey 
preached a sermon. Many people com 
mented upon it, church meeting made 


minister, H Hayes, 


a decision, and a hundred and thirty-one 


people from the congregation felt led 
This 


pressed alarm at the immorality which is 


tO sign a petition petition ex- 
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DON’ 
TAKE 
VACATION 
FROM GOD 


Summer, the season of planting and 

harvest, a time of out-of-doors recrea- 
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now associated with fame. A funny man 
leaves his wife and family, but we don’t 
think it's funny. A member of the 
nobility marries for the fifth time, but 
we don’t think he is particularly noble 
A young starlet marries, and everyone 
takes it for granted that the marriage 
will end in a couple of years. We were 
alarmed at this—that the majority of 
the population is no longer shocked 
by such conduct. But causing us even 
greater alarm is the apparent silence of 
the leaders of the churches, for we can- 
not imagine that in the days of the 
Nonconformist Conscience, now dead 
though not buried, the leaders and the 
preachers of the church would have 
allowed such moral squalor to exist un- 
condemned. They would have spoken 
with fierce conviction 

So we petitioned the secretary of the 
Congregational Union and called for 
action, not only by the leaders of Con- 
gregationalism but by all the churches in 
membership with the British Council 
of Churches. We took this serious step 
because of our deep and sincere con- 
cern for the welfare of our country. The 
the jungle is with us, and 
stopped before it spreads 
We 


such low standards are not 


morality of 
it must be 
throughout all levels of society 
realize that 
confined to prominent people, but they 
ire the more dangerous because these 
people are constantly in the public eye 
The editor of the county paper wrote 
If the teen-age generation gets into the 
way of hero-worshiping those who flout 
the accepted code, the future is indeed 
dark.” We feel that this position has al- 
most been reached. We call for public 
condemnation by the churches. We fully 
understand that such condemnation is 
only a step, that the final solution lies 
in a change of heart; but this a long, 
slow process. Drastic action is needed 
now 

Here is something to which my 
American brethren might also give at 
tention in their own environments. The 
moral squalor” of much of our fiction 
and yours calls for condemnation. But in 
the London Press the following has just 
appeared 

A three-man British film com- 
pany, which admits that horror 
is its best business, has pulled off 
the biggest Anglo-United States 
coproduction contract in screen 
history. 

This deliberate debauching of 
the public mind, so much of it 
youthful, calls for the most 
strenuous opposition of Chris- 
tian people in both countries. 

(the end) 
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Myths | Have Seen Die 
Graham R. Hodges” 


am neither old nor young, depending 

on how you look at it. World War 
I was raging when I entered the world, 
but recently my second daughter asked 
me in all seriousness, “Daddy, did you 
travel in covered wagons when you 
were a little boy?” 

In the thirty-odd years since I was 
old enough to read and hear older 
people discuss world affairs, | have seen 
age-old myths die. My only regret is 
that more like them have not perished 
But their going gives us hope 

As a child | remember my mother 
telling how people in her early days re- 
garded tomatoes as “love apples.” Be- 
lieved poisonous, they were grown 
purely for decoration. She also related 
that believed 


cottonseed was poisonous to cattle and 


southern cattle owners 
dumped it in huge heaps outside cotton 
gins. The truth was that cattle loved the 
seed so much they gorged themselves 
and died of indigestion. Today cotton- 
seed is pressed and ground to make 
highly nutritious oils and meal, for hu- 
man as well as animal consumption 

These myths have I seen die 

We will always have wars. As 
children, most of us Bible 
quoted to support the belief that there 
would always be “wars and rumors of 
wars.” Why try to stop them? Be pre 
pared. Keep your powder dry 


heard the 


Wars, we heard, drained off surplus 
population Periodical bloodletting, 
therefore, was necessary. It was said 
that man had a natural instinct to fight 
and his instinct must find an outlet. If 
barred by the civil code, then the fight- 
ing instinct finds release in military 
combat 

The modern draft ( which 
coerces men to fight) and recent studies 
in the Korean conflict 


that less than ten percent of the front- 


system 
(which showed 


line soldiers actually aimed their rifles 
when they fired) belie these age-old 
myths. 

Men might argue today over the best 
means of national self-defense, but we 
another 


that major war ts 


all agree 
morally unthinkable 


theologically based distinction between 


Even the old 


just and unjust wars” as evolved by 


“Minister, Emmanuel Congregational 
Church, Watertown, New York. 


Thomas Aquinas looks as archaic as a 
cavalry horse in a jet airplane fight 

Negroes were created inferior by 
God. How do we know? The Bible tells 
us so! Read for yourself in Genesis 
9:20-27. The drunken Noah there con- 
demns the decendants of Ham and 
Canaan to be the servants of Shem’s off- 
spring. On this feeble base was built 
the age-old conviction that the Negro 
race is inferior and subject to the white 
Therefore, it was not sinful but right 
to make them slaves, buy and sell them, 
segregate them, and “keep them in 
their place.’ 

The tragic upheaval in the South to- 
day is but the death struggle of this 
myth. So long a sacred cow, it will go 
the way of all such error. The rantings 
of drunken Noah have no place beside 
the teachings of the Master, the Man of 
Galilee 

Prepaid social security insurance 
is Communistic. This myth is not quite 
dead, but it is dying. After reading the 
financial pages of our daily papers and 
learning of the huge profits our cor- 
porations are making, nobody can claim 
that social security has killed capitalism 
or big business 

Granted that certain evils are in- 
herent in any system of mass insurance 
coverage, not many would want to re- 
turn today to individual provisions for 
old age. A single siege of sickness can 
wipe out an elderly couple's entire life 
savings. Is it wrong for the state to set 
up a system of insurance and free as 
sistance? Fifty years ago the myth said, 

Yes, such an idea is wrong and Com- 
munistic.” The myth is dead 

We can never have a stable world 

federation of nations. The same 
mentality which said the United Na- 
tions was an impossible idea, because 
look what happened to the League of 
Nations,” once predicted failure when 
the families of two cave men banded 
together to hunt bison. 

True, the UN is not a federation; it 
could not stop a war between Russia 
and the United States, and it could cease 
to exist. But thank God we have it! 
Although an impossibility a few years 
ago, the United Nations organization 
now is an absolute necessity. Its worst 
critics must give thanks inwardly for its 
existence. Politicians like Senator Mc 
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Carthy of Wisconsin (remember him? ) 
have flung buckets of abuse on the UN 
The world’s common sense tells us that 
it's better to hurl words than bombs at 
each other, and the United Nations as- 
sembly is the place to hurl them. 

Blue Cross hospital and medical 
plan is un-American. Hospitals today 
could not meet this week's payroll with- 
out their Blue Cross income 

Colonial peoples cannot govern 
themselves. Yes, they can—and better 
than their former can govern 
themselves. France is a case in point. 
How stable is the French Government? 

Church is too old-fashioned for 
sophisticated families. This myth pre- 
vailed when H. L. Mencken and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald were kings. All sermons were 
dull; all Christians were hypocrites 
Children should not be forced to attend 
Sunday school. Today we indul- 
gently at such a sophomoric attitude and 


“owners” 


smile 


wonder how we ever could have been 
so adolescent 

The working man is always right. 
This was almost true in days when 
capital had complete control. But now 
we see that big labor is composed of 
human beings, and is subject to 
power mania as the 
be subject to money madness. 

I only hope that in my children’s time 
as many myths will topple from their 
sacred pedestals. Let's all give them a 
They've been there long enough 

(the end) 


too, 


owner group may 


push. 


UNHEEDED WARNING 
Down through the ages runs the 
bloody story— 
Battles for empires won 
through death and dust, 
Caesars that strode their brutal 
way to glory, 
Armies that marched for them 
with greed and lust. 
Each tale of conquest draws the 
same conclusion, 
Etched in war's countless 
ruins, yet ignored— 
And said by One in terms with- 
out confusion: 
“Who take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” 
John M. Vander Meulen 
Ana, California 


The Church 
Bureaucrat 


He is convinced that the church should 
become one, and he would very much like 
to be that one. 


Santa 
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In Danger of Living 


A Sermon 


Norman Victor Hope* 


And fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the 
soul: but rather fear him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell—Matthew 10:28 


D* Halford E. Luccock, formerly of 
Yale University, in his book In 
the Ministers’ Workshop (page 131) 
tells an interesting story concerning 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Stevenson was 
a Scotsman who was stricken early with 
tuberculosis. In consequence of this af- 
fliction he wandered in many lands in 
search of health, finally settling down in 
Samoa in the Pacific Ocean, where he 
died in 1894 at the age of forty-four. 
During his later days in Samoa a mis- 
sionary offered to come to see Stevenson 
and talk with him “as to one in danger 
of dying.” Stevenson wrote back gaily 
that he did not want the missionary to 
come if he were going to talk to him 
“as one in danger of dying,” but that he 
would be glad to see him if he would 
talk to him “as one in danger of living.” 
Since we are all in danger of living, our 
situation in this regard is worth 
thinking about 
What dangers are there in living in 
this world? Of course, there are physical 
dangers—sickness, accident, or violent 
death in an atomic war, in which it has 
been said that “all men will be cremated 
equal.” But deeper and more important 
still are the dangers to the inner life of 
the soul. What are those dangers? 


I 

There is, first of all, the danger of not 
making the most and the best of one’s 
God-given powers and talents. Each of 
us has been given some talent or talents 
by God, some special gift or capacity or 
endowment. With this endowment we 
are meant to do three things: find out 
what it is, cultivate it diligently to the 
highest pitch of efficiency and com- 
petence, and use it intelligently and 

*Dr. Hope is professor of church history 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
tcn, New Jersey. 
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worthily in order to make the maximum 
constructive contribution to life. Well, 
one danger of living consists surely in 
this—that we shall fail to do with our 
talents what God intended us to do. 
John Milton was quite aware of this 
danger. In a sonnet which he wrote on 
h:s twenty-third birthday, he said: 

How soon hath time, the subtle 

thief of youth, 

Stolen on his wing my three- 

and-twentieth year! 

My hasting days fly on with full 

career, 

But my late spring no bud or 

blossom shew’ th. 
He ends the sonnet thus: 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s 
eye. 
Milton succeeded in overcoming this 
danger by which he felt himself 
threatened. In the later years of his life, 
despite difficulties arising from his 
blindness and from other adverse cir- 
cumstances, he managed to write the 
three great epics, Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agonistes, which 
have made him one of the great poets 
of the world. 

But not everyone has overcome this 
danger. The late Francis Scott Fitz- 
gerald, “the literary saxophone of the 
Jazz Age,” as he has been described, 
clearly had striking talents as a writer of 
fiction; and he did write a few novels 
which attained some public notice. But, 
mainly because of failure in personal 
character, he did not realize anything 
like all the literary possibilities that 
were in him; so, as he himself frankly 
and candidly admitted, he had been “a 
poor caretaker of his talent.” The late 
John Barrymore had it in him to be- 
come one of the greatest actors of all 
time; but though he attained consider- 
able distinction on the stage and in the 
movies, he fell far short of becoming 
what he could have been, mainly by 
reason of his failure in personal charac- 
ter which not only dissipated his talents 
but led him to a premature grave 

I have often thought that one of the 
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HARRISON, 


most terrible verses in English literature 
is that second part—the sestet—of 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s sonnet “Lost 
Days.” 
I do not see them here; but after 


death 
God knows I know what faces 
I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with 
low last breath, 
“I am thyself,—what hast 
thou done to me?” 
“And I—and I—thyself,” (lo! 
each one saith,) 
“And thou thyself to all 
eternity!” 


II 

The second danger involved in living 
is that of getting a wrong sense of 
values. The late Dr. William Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate 
of all England, once said that this world 
resembles a into which 
some mischievous person gained access 


store window 
during the night while the owner was 
absent and changed the price tags on the 
various articles, marking up what had 
been marked down and marking down 
what had been marked up, so that the 
standards of value were reversed. There 
is much truth in this statement of the 
archbishop. There can be no doubt that 
June 1959 
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ARKANSAS 


values have become so upset and in 
verted that many people are confused 
and even deceived. For example, such 
values as money, prestige, power, and 
pleasure have been so marked up that 
by many they are thought to be the 
most important things in life; whereas 
values like character, integrity, and com 
passion have been marked down and 
relegated to an inferior position 


It sometimes happens that people 
who have surrendered to this false sense 
of values wake up to reality right here 
in this life—mainly through disappoint 
ments and headaches brought on by 
their worldly manner of living. Lord 
Byron, the famous English romantic 
poet of the early nineteenth century, 
lived pretty much for self—for enjoy 
ment, fame, and the gratification of his 
appetites—almost down to the end of 
his life. But apparently he woke up to a 
sense of the falsity of his position, for 
he had this to say about himself 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love 
are gone; 

The worm, the canker, and the 

grief 
Are mine alone! 
Again 
I am ashes where once I was fire, 
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And the soul in my bosom is 
dead. 
Where I merely 


loved I now 


admire, 
And my heart is as cold as my 
head. 
Before the 


solved to live for something nobler than 


end of his life he re 


himself. He gave himself as a volunteer 


in the cause of the liberation and inde 
pendence of Greece, a cause in which 
he died 

Some years ago Dr. A. J. Cronin 


wrote a famous novel called The Citadel 


It tells the story of a medical doctor whio 


started out in life deeply dedicated to 


the high professional ideals of service 
in the relief of suffering, the prolonging 


of human life, and the cure of disease 


But in the course of time he became 


involved in what amounted to a genteel 
medical racket in which he made easy 
money without rendering adequate serv 
ice in return. Eventually, however 
largely due to the influence of his wife 
he woke realization that he 
had 
values: anc 


self 
had begun his medical career and from 


up to the 


been pursuing a false standard of 


finally he rededicated him 
to the high ideals with which he 
which he had fallen away 
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A few years ago a young lady was the 
best-known debutante in New York 
society. Shortly after coming out she met 
and married a glamour boy of the so- 
ciety type. This marriage went sour 
within a few years and was—as the 
newspapers put it—‘terminated by 
divorce.” After her divorce this young 
lady—Brenda Frazier—spoke about how 
unfortunate it was to have been a debu- 
tante, in view of her subsequent dis- 
illusioning experience. Presumably 
Hollywood could tell something of the 
same story 

Quite frequently people who have 
pursued this false standard of values 
don't realize it until the very end of 
their lives. Jesus on one occasion told a 
story about a rich farmer whose fields 
were so productive that he needed to 
pull down his barns and build bigger 
ones. This is what he said to his soul 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry.” (Luke 12:19) “But 
(added Jesus) God said unto him, Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required 
then whose shall those things 


( Luke 


of thee 
be, which thou hast provided?” 
12:20) 
One of the most moving poems that 
James Russell Lowell wrote is entitled 
Extreme Unction.” It tells of an old 
man to whom, in his last hour, a priest 
comes to administer the rite of extreme 
unction, according to the usage of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But the dying 
man will not receive him. 
Go! leave me, Priest; my soul 
would be 
Alone with the consoler, 
Death; ... 
These shrivelled hands have 
deeper stains 
Than holy oil can cleanse 
away,... 
God bends from out the deep 
and says, 
“I gave thee the great gift of 
life! 
Wast thou not called in many 
ways? 
Are not my earth and heaven 
at strife? 
I gave thee of my seed to sow, 
Bringest thou me my 
hundred-fold?” 
Can I look up with face aglow, 
And answer, “Father, here is 
gold’? 
... what lose my kind, 
When this fast ebbing breath 
shall part? 
What bands of love and service 
bind 
This being to a brother heart? 
For eighty years this man had borne 
A spark of the eternal God; 


And to what end? How yield I 
back 
The trust for such high uses 
given? 
The poem ends on a note of despair 
I hear the reapers singing go 
Into God’s harvest; I, that 
might 
With them have chosen, here 
below 
Grope shuddering at the gates 
of night. 


Ill 

The third danger of living is that of 
becoming sour, embittered, cynical 
Some time ago I was invited to an ex- 
hibition of sculpture. One of the ex 
hibits on view was greatly intriguing. It 
depicted two heads in profile on one 
set of shoulders. The face of one of 
these heads was that of a young boy— 
sweet, innocent, and pure. The face of 
the other was that of a sour, hard, em 
bittered, older What the sculp- 
tress was seeking to depict was this: It 
is possible for a person to start out in 
life innocent, unspoiled, and tender, and 
yet end up sour, embittered, and cynical 
For this situation there are no doubt 
many explanations, but perhaps the 
most common ambition 
About the year 1700 one of the most 
able clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land was Jonathan Swift. He had started 
out in the service of the Church of Eng- 
land with high ambitions; and if prefer- 
ment had been in proportion to ability, 
Swift might have become Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for he was one of the 
ablest men of his time. But he did not 
succeed in realizing his ambitions; the 
best he could get was a deanery in his 
native Ireland. In consequence of this 
thwarted ambition Swift became cynical 
and bitter. One expression of this state 
of mind is found in his well-known 
book Gulliver's Travels, which is really 
a savage satire on the meanness, little- 
ness, and pettiness of human nature 
Such little money as he managed to ac- 
cumulate during his lifetime he left in 
his will to found a lunatic asylum, and 
concerning this strange bequest he wrote 
the following cynical epitaph 

He left the little wealth he had 

To found a house for false and 

mad. 


man 


is unsatisfied 


And so by one satiric touch 

No nation wanted it so much. 
When a man thus becomes sour inside, 
he is quite unfitted for constructive, 
harmonious living in society 

How are these dangers of living to be 
conquered and overcome? 


turn to page 40) 
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David A. MacLennan’* 


Priming 





the Preacher’s Pump 


their Office of Family Education Re- efficiency of church through corre 


search in respect to their work week 


n that humorous and sometimes up- 
spondence, records, and committees” ), 


Next 


roarious account of life in a large 


family Cheaper by the Dozen, we be- teaching classes, leading groups 


In the questionnaire sent to the 


came acquainted with “lost motion.” The 
parents were efficiency experts. The 
simplest tasks had to be planned. Priori- 
ties had to be established. Duties had to 
be grouped so that a maximum amount 
of time could be conserved. Pastors, 
preachers, ministers, priests—the clergy 
of all categories and ecclesiastical 
loyalties—may be startled to know of 
the time charts kept by a group of their 


pastors, they were asked to rank ten 
phases of their work according to the 
time they spend on each during an aver- 
age week. Then they were asked to list 
their tasks in the order of personal satis- 
faction and sense of accomplishment 
realized from them. What is your guess 
as to which of our tasks received the 
most attention, measured by work 
hours? Preaching required the most 


came counseling with people about de 
cisions and personal problems. In sixth 


place came “following a schedule of 


reading and study”; in seventh position 
supplying ideas and organizing people 
tor overall and 


Strategy program 


Leadership of worship and officiating at 
Dr. MacLennan, who regularly conducts 


this column for “Church Management,”’ is 
minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 


Rochester, New York, and part-time in- 
structor in homiletics at Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School. 


pastoral calling, ad- 
improving 


Thereafter 
(described as 


time 
ministration 


colleagues. Ministers of the United Pres- 
byterian denomination were studied by 
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weddings, funerals, etc., came just ahead 
of “recruiting, training, and assisting lay 
leaders and teachers.” The least time was 
spent in “maintaining a discipline of 
prayer and devotion.” 

What gives the most satisfaction? The 
majority of the Presbyterian pastors who 
answered the questions said counseling 
I am relieved to learn that the next most 
satisfying task is that of preparing and 
preaching sermons. In what “office” or 
role or ministry did these pastors desire 
more training? In counseling, followed 
by recruiting and training lay leaders 
and teachers. Third in order of need, 
they said, was the preaching ministry. 

Analysts of these findings say that 
“clearly the type of work that they value 
most (counseling and preaching ) brings 
them into contact with persons.” Also, 
one conclusion seems clear: “For the 
Presbyterian minister, his preaching 
ranks among the first three places no 
matter which list is examined.” It would 
be interesting to know what you and 
other readers of Church Management 
consider the most time-consuming and 
the most satisfying part of your minis- 
try. What of our church members’ pre- 
ference and appraisal of our varied 
activities? 

You and | would agree that preparing 
sermons is and must be time consuming 
and energy expending. | am grateful to 
Professor Robert N. Rodenmayer for re- 
minding me that great preachers have 
found this business of sermon-making 
and sermon-delivery difficult and fre- 
quently discouraging. In his excellent 
little book We Have This Ministry 
(Harper & Brothers, 1959), the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific teacher 
of pastoral theology quotes these words 

My preaching almost always 

displeases me. For I am eager 

after something better, of which 

I often have an inward enjoy- 

ment before I set about express- 

ing my thoughts in audible 
words. Then, when I have failed 
to utter my meaning as clearly as 

I conceived it, | am disappointed 

that my tongue is incapable of 

doing justice to that which is in 
my heart. 
These words were written by one of 


Christendom’s ablest preachers, Saint 


Augustine, who died in the year 
430 A. D. 
Sermon Seeds 

This first sermon for a June or July 
Sunday should be called a seed, if only 
because it deals with gardens. A 
suggested title is: 

I. These Gardens Are Good for 
People. Texts: Genesis 2:8—“And the 
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Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden; and there he put the man whom 
he had formed.” John 19:41, 42— 
“Now in the place where he was cruci- 
fied there was a garden, and in the 
garden a new tomb where no one had 
ever been laid. . . they laid Jesus there.” 

Introduction I owe to a sprightly 
writer of the Roman Catholic faith, the 
wife of a professor of English literature. 
Her name is Mrs (Lucille) 
Hasley. In her book of essays Saints and 
Snapdragons (Sheed & Ward, 1959) 
she quotes the syndicated medical 
columnist Dr. Frank E. Molner. Said 
Dr. Molner: 


Louis 


Gardens are good for people. 
Gardens keep you out in the 
fresh air. Working in the garden 
is a good way to give you some 
mild exercise, such as bending 
over. Gardens even keep you 
from smoking too much, sitting 
too much, drinking too much, 
nibbling too much. Oh, there are 
lots of good things about 
gardens, and they look nice. 
Mrs. Hasley asks: 

Is it honest coming from 
an M. D.? For instance, what is 
behind that picturesque phrase 
“mild exercise, such as bending 
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in church seating 





RIVER AT LA SALLE 


over”? Does he mean bending 
over to pick a snapdragon, 
which is my idea of mild exer- 
cise, or does he mean bending 
over a spade, digging a thirty- 
foot trench to plant a privet 
hedge? In any event, I'm reason- 
ably sure that the doctor has his 
waiting room lined with gar- 
deners, all with varying degrees 
of spinal injuries, from May to 
October. (“Doc, I was just bend- 
over when suddenly snap! 
Tell me, Doc, will I ever walk 
upright again?’’) 
Mrs. Hasley lists other liabilities of 


gardens such as insect bites, sun stroke, 


torn ligaments, infected blisters, hay 
fever. Therefore, not all gardens are 
good for people. Not all people will 
benefit from gardening 

(1) In the Bible there 
gardens that are good for every person 
One is the garden “eastward in Eden.” 
Some persons call it a mythological 
garden, a symbol. It is the scene of God's 
first experiment in creating beings who 
one day he hoped would grow into ma- 
ture sons and daughters of the Highest, 


are two 


members of his human family. It is good 
for us today to think about that garden 
As Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips has ob- 


served, it is the garden where man and 
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woman refused to accept responsibility 
for their failures. What a searchingly 
honest picture of our evasive action Is 


given—the man- blaming the woman, 
the woman blaming the serpent! Doubt- 
less the serpent would have liked to 


blame it on the Creator of all living crea 
tures. There is a second reason why we 
need to contemplate that ancient garden 
In it, as the author of Genesis so simply 
states, the Lord God himself moved. In 
every garden, in every area where hu 
man beings live and toil, play or wor 
ship, evil is present; so also is God. In 
every garden we know there are human 
beings who are both sons of Adam and 
sons of God 

(2) The second garden of the Bible 


is forever on the landscape of 


man’s 
spiritual life. This garden was the scene 
of the most crucial battle fought for the 
souls of men. It is the garden of Geth 
semane and of Olivet. Again we borrow 
the insight of Dr. Phillips. Unlike Eden, 
Gethsemane the Son of 
man and Son of God, not merely taking 
responsibility but taking into himself 
the failures and sins of all men. Behold 
the mystery of godliness. Thank God, 
God was there, and is here 


shows a man, 


(3) The garden containing the tomb 
where Jesus was laid makes us aware of 
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the divine possibilities available to us, 


to all men and women—for the tomb 
could not hold Christ, anymore than a 
woodshed could imprison springtime. 
When Mary first encountered the risen 
Lord, John tells us she “supposed him 
to be the gardener.” She was right. In 
the furrows of our souls he plants the 
seed of truth. With his spirit moving in 
lives open to receive him, he cultivates 
the soil, nourishes the seed with his love. 
Even when our experience has left scars 
and canyons where bitter tears have run, 
the sun and rain of God's grace, which 
he mediates, help the seedlings grow 
deep roots. At last the flowers of the 
Spirit bloom. Paul uses the word “fruit”; 
we can substitute the word “flowers.” 
“The flowers of the Spirit are love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.” 
(Galatians 5:22, 23) 

When William Quayle, the gifted 
Methodist bishop, heard that his friend 
John Burroughs, famous naturalist who 
thought himself an unbeliever, had died, 
he said, “Poor John, he loved the garden, 
but he never met the Gardener.” We can 
meet the Gardener. He can help us 
grow the widely needed flowers of the 


| Spirit. 


| Phillips’ translation—". 


Il. How to Become a New Person. 
Text: 2 Corinthians 5:17-19, J. B. 
if a man is 
in Christ, he becomes a new person al- 


| together—the past is finished and gone, 


everything has become fresh and new. 
All this is God's doing, for he has rec- 
onciled us to himself through Jesus 
Christ; and he has made us agents of the 
reconciliation. God was in Christ per- 


| sonally reconciling the world to himself 


—not counting their sins against them 
—and has commissioned us with the 
message of reconciliation.” 
Introduction: If you could become “a 
new person altogether,” would you? 
More than one student of human per- 
sonality asserts that normal human 
beings have a deep urge to become more 
than they are, to become more than they 
are with a new sense of direction. Some 
philosophers even declare that man has 
within him a yearning to become united 
or reunited with the source of life itself. 
(Here the sermon-maker should look at 


| the introduction and early pages of Dr. 


E. Stanley Jones’ book How to Be a 
Transformed Person, Abingdon Press.) 


Dr. R. J. McCracken of Riverside 


| Church, New York City, once told of 


the student who was late to a class and 
afterwards apologized to the professor, 
adding, “But tomorrow I'll be here 


bright and early.” To this the worn- 
down pedagogue replied, “Don’t 
promise too much. Just be here early.” 
You and I, like professors and teachers 
and others, do get worn down. We no 
longer promise ourselves too much, and 
really wonder if the Christian claim and 
offer is not too good to come true. 


(1) Christianity’s specialty is what 
the New Testament calls “newness of 
life.” One condition of finding oneself a 
new person is to experience something 
of divine discontent with what we are 
and have done. In his book Hoping to 
Be Somebody ( Abingdon Press), Dr. K. 
Morgan Edwards aptly uses George 
Bernard Shaw's Man and Superman to 
remind us that to be satisfied with the 
kind of persons we are is to be in hell 
here and now. Don Juan says in Shaw's 
play: “.. . to be in hell is to drift; to 
be in heaven is to steer.” To drift is to 
be happy with what we have and are. 
Our need, as our theologians and ana- 
lysts reiterate, is for radical change; as 
the late William Temple wrote, to find 
a power that is going to turn us into 
something else. This power is God. This 
power is here. This power came into 
history in Jesus Christ. By his Spirit, 
this power is ours to be grasped by and 
to grasp. 

(2) “If any man is in Christ he is 
a new creation,” or “a new person al- 
together.” This is God's doing, God's 
gift to us. All that we need do is to re- 
spond with the surrender and service of 
our lives. What is it to be “in Christ’? 
Paul uses the term not less than two 
hundred times. “In Christ” has more 
than one meaning. (a) Its simplest, 
most obvious meaning is to be a Chris- 
tian. It is as if we were to say that John 
Smith is “in America.” He is deeply 
committed to the American way, steeped 
in the writings of the founding fathers, 
devoted to the virtues exemplified by 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln. He is 
an American. (b) Another meaning is 
to be in communion with Christ, to be 
in fellowship with the unseen Lord, just 
as elsewhere in Scripture the phrase “in 
the Spirit” is used. This is sometimes 
called “Christ mysticism” and has depth 
and meaning and issues in beauty of 
character. Essential also is the 
meaning in the Christian community. 
Certainly we have learned that to be “in 
Christ” without being in the redemptive 
fellowship of Christ, which is the church 
in one of its manifestations, is almost a 
contradiction in terms. To be “in 
Christ,” committed to him, trusting in 
the God who comes to us through him, 


(Cc) 
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being a practicing, loving member of 
Christ's community, is to become a new 
person. Human nature is plastic, in spite 
of the often repeated fallacy that you 
cannot change human nature. Human 
nature can turn about face, can find new 
directions, new goals, new dynamic by 
which to move toward the new goals. 
(3) How do we move into this new 
life? The answer may be phrased in 
various ways, but it must be stated as 
clearly as possible. We must open our 
lives to the Power from beyond our- 
selves which can transform us. This is 
what is meant by conversion. This is 
what Paul means by being reconciled to 
God. God doesn’t need to be reconciled 
to us. His love is eternal, unchangeable, 
ever available. We need to be changed, 
to be reconciled to ourselves, to our 
brother, to God. The word “reconcile” 
means to bring together again those who 
have been estranged. Not God but man 
needs to be changed. To be changed, or 
converted, is to “turn with.” We turn to 
the right, we turn toward Christ, and 
Christ turns with us. We find ourselves 
with what Stanley Jones calls (a) a new 
direction, (b) a new spirit, (c) a new 
sphere. The new sphere is the Kingdom 
of God, no longer the kingdom of self. 
From self-complacency God helps us 
move to self-dissatisfaction, to self- 
scrutiny, to God, and to acceptance of 
his acceptance of us “in Christ.” (For a 
remarkable sermon on “The New 
Being,” see Paul Tillich’s sermon in the 
book of that name published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, particularly page 20. ) 
Ill. The Answer for Us and Our 
Time. This sermon outline comes from a 
senior student at Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School. He is David Cone, a 
Disciples minister and an excellent 
preacher. During the second semester of 
the current academic year, which will be 
finished when this issue appears, he has 
been a member of my course called 
“Sermon Workshop.” In this course the 
students do the major digging or “work 
the mines.” Most of them have proven 
themselves skillful workmen, rightly 
dividing the word of truth. Scripture for 
this sermon is Matthew, Chapter 28. 


Introduction: a brief description of 
the present crisis, partially due to the 
collapse of the system of values that 
guided man for 1500 years. No longer 
do we stand on a firm foundation as did 
our grandparents. Transition, cynicism, 
despair, anxiety, conflict mark our situa- 
tion. Is there a word from Beyond? In 
Jesus’ final days on earth, in his visible 
presence, some worshiped but some 
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doubted. Even today it is similar. The 
answer is found in the words Jesus 
spoke before he vanished from the sight 
of his first followers. 

(1) The Authority. “All authority in 
heaven and on earth has been given to 
me.” (a) The importance of this matter 
of authority in individual lives and in 
religion. (b) The meaning of the word 
In Greek means the 
preme right to appoint to office, to re- 
quire obedience, to govern, etc. (c) The 
source and nature of authority. Primary 
and delegated authority; subjective and 
objective. (d) The authority of Christ 


(exousia) it su 


as seen in his life, death, resurrection 
(Compare John 16:14.) 

(2) The Program. “Go therefore and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all that | 
manded you.” (a) The answer for doubt 
is often not speculation but service, not 
only analysis but action 
loving that we learn love. It is only in 


have com- 


It is only in 


sacrificing that we learn the meaning of | 


sacrifice. To understand forgiveness one 
must have borne the sins of others. In 
teaching we are taught. It is in witness 
ing and making disciples that we be 
come true disciples. Compare John 7:17 
—"If any man’s will is to do his will 
he shall know whether the teaching is 
from God or whether I am speaking of 
my own authority.” (b) “Go make 
disciples . . . baptizing them teach 
ing them.” (Briefly explain the mean 
ing of these directives. ) 


And 


lo, 1 am with you always, to the close of 


(3) The Power of a Presence 
the age.” (a) The final answer to doubt 
was a presence which transformed and 
empowered. (b) The presence was 
promised only as they carried out the 
commission. (c) If God's presence 
seems remote or nonexistent for us, it 
may be due to our failure to acknowl 
edge his authority or from disobedience 
He that doeth the will shall know. “The 


‘lo’ is for those who ‘go 


Conclusion: What have you placed as | 
W hat 


authority over your life? Christ? 
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program claims the total energy of your | 


being? What motivating, strengthening 
power have you in your life? 

IV. Have Faith—Will You Travel 
Text: Herbrews 11:1. Use both Revised 
Standard Version and a translation into 
modern speech. Here is J. B. Phillips 
Now faith means putting our full con 
fidence in the things we hope for; it 
means being certain of things we cannot 
see.” You may find even stronger appeal 
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in the version of Helen Montgomery 
“Now faith is the title deed of things 
hoped for, the putting to the proof of 
things not seen.” 

This message is addressed to the per- 
sons who are in essential agreement with 
the main positions of the Christian faith, 
but who wish that it could make more 
difference in their lives. They believe 
intellectually, but the truth has never 
broken up into flames in their minds 
nor added power to their living. Some of 
them feel almost as if they were “beat- 
niks.” Dr. Howard R. Moody of Judson 
Memorial Church, New York City, says 
that “the beat generation” has many who 
have “an almost obsessive craving to 
believe.” He quotes one of their poets, 
Philip Manetia 

Come, Holy Ghost, for we can 

rise 

Out of this jazz. 

When questioned as to what the rela- 
tion between jazz and God may be, the 
poet said, “Well, throughout the ages 
mankind has been searching for some 
kind of ecstasy, some marvelous vision 
of God, you know. That's why we smoke 
marijuana, or listen to jazz. It’s all just 
Most of us would 
settle for something this side of what 
the beatnik means by ecstasy. This is 
faith comes in, as a practical 


a way to ecstasy.” 


where 
power. 

(1) What does the Christian church 
mean by faith? In the Bible it is the 
noun associated with the verb “to be- 
lieve.” To believe is “to hold on to 
something firmly, with conviction and 
In the Bible also it usually 
implies personal conviction and trust, 
generally in a person rather than a state- 
Every one of us has this faith 
Will you travel until you pass 


confidence.” 


ment 
faculty 
through doubt and uncertainty into that 
faith which passes into knowledge? If 
you vote for this kind of adventure, two 
road-blocks may need be removed 


(a) The first is the misconception that 
the existence of God, in whom you are 

place your confidence, is something 
or someone to be proven. If God is God, 
he is the first premise from which our 
view of life is to start. He is the Axiom 
which precedes the theorem. The dis- 
cussion of belief in Beyond Anxiety by 
James A. Pike, pages 15 and 16, may 
be helpful to you as you think your way 
through here. 


(b) The second barrier to vital be- 
lieving is the widespread opinion that 
religious belief is unscientific and there- 
fore untenable. The truth is that Chris- 
tian faith is unscientific! It cannot be 
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demonstrated as a scientific theory may- 
be, nor can the truth of the spiritual be 
established by strictly scientific method. 
But the Christian faith is not anti- 
science. It is right to say that the faith 
by which lives are changed and com- 
munities transformed is a faith beyond 
proof and beyond science. We are to 
prove all things, says the Bible, and to 
hold fast to that which we are sure is 
truth and which experience vindicates 
and confirms 

Will you travel until you have placed 
your confidence in the Author and Sus- 
tainer and Transformer of life? “The 
best way to explain it is to do it,” said 
the Dodo to Alice in Wonderland when 
Alice asked the meaning of a caucus 
race. The best way to explain the Chris- 
tian faith in God, in divine grace of 
forgiveness, in renewal of life, in life 


beyond this life, is “to do it.” 


(2) Faith is the act of committing 
yourself unreservedly to what you be- 
lieve is the supreme reality. For the 
Christian this means confiding yourself 
and all you hold dear and all you hope 
for into the keeping of the eternal God 
who is the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ and our Father through him. 
Faith is the response to God, and the 
response to God's response to our need 
How does this faith which enables us to 
travel into every deeper knowledge of 
God begin? 


(a) It begins with God's touch upon 
our spirits and lives. God is always first. 
We must be receptive. “Faith comes by 
hearing.” (Romans 10:17) We consent 
to listen with an open mind. 


(b) Then comes our personal re- 
"I believe 
I believe 


in... When a man says to his sweet- 


sponse. Christians say, not, 
that . but at least at first, 
heart, “I believe in you,” he means more 
than, “My dear, | believe that you exist.’ 
He would better mean more! He means, 
I believe in you, in your loyalty and 
goodness and love; and I believe even 
though so-called evidence is given me to 
the contrary.” We must believe that God 
exists. But ‘so do all the devils in hell.” 
(James 2:19) Faith, then, is “the re- 
sponse of trust of a man’s total per- 
sonality to the love of God as shown to 
us in the life and death of Jesus Christ.” 


You have faith, sometimes so much 
that it degenerates into credulity. Will 
you travel receptively and daringly into 
faith as reliance upon the God who 
comes to us in our Lord Jesus Christ? 
Will you bet your life upon him? Will 
you journey in faith with others who 
seek the city of God here in history as 
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The primary role of effective church lighting 
is to provide comfortable, glare-free illumina- 
tion—and, at the same time, to add warmth to 
the service and to complement the beauty of 
the interior. Let us help you plan now, at no 
obligation, the relighting of your church, or make 
recommendations for a new installation. 


Write for catalog § 
Corporation formerly The Novelty Lighting Corporation 
| 2484 East 22nd Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Designers and Manufacturers...Since 1905 
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$1.20 per copy Desk size: 8V2 x 10% inches 


Thousands of ministers have found this Date Book almost a 
necessity. It is made in a large size for clergymen and office secre 
taries who prefer such items on the desk rather than in the pocket 
The inside front cover carries full information about special church 
days. The inside back cover has a condensed calendar for 1959- 
1960-1961. Sturdy plastic binding. It is not dated so you can start 
using it at any time. The new edition starts each week with Monday 
and ends with Sunday, the climax of the minister's week 

“Have used this Date Book for many years, and yet to find 
one better.” Weldon E. Fulmer, Warren, Ohio 


WILLIAM H. LEACH ASSOCIATES 
P. O. Box 543 Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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a HOWLITE Pedestol Leg 


Square leg 


Budget-Priced 
Folding Table 


offers NEW HowLite PlasticTop 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCT OF HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE 


Priced below tables with plastic laminate tops, this HOWE 
Folding Table, with its exclusive, new HowLite plastic top, 
provides these special advantages 
1. HowlLite is not harmed by soaps, water, household bleaches, 
hot kitchen greases. Its smooth, nonporous surface seals out 
food and beverage stains, wipes clean with a damp cloth! 
. HowlLite is 1/16” thick. Its handsome “Golden Birch pat 
tern is inlaid all the way through to the backing. Despite hard 
use, color and pattern can't wear away! 


e 


- Howlite’s resilient viny! plastic content resists marking, sub 
dues the clatter of silverware and china, helps prevent chip 
ping and cracking, provides an excellent writing surface 

4. HowLite plastic tops are permanently bonded to a solid sheet 
plywood base trimmed with a channel aluminum or plastic 
flush edge 

Built to last, HowLite plastic top folding tables are supported 

by a riveted and welded steel understructure. This chassis 

runs the full length of the table. Legs are individually braced 

Strong enough to support 2,000 Ibs., HowLite plastic top 

folding tables are light in weight, can be handled by one m 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, inc 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


HowLite plastic top f lir it 
come in two style Su ¢ Leg an 
Pedestal Leg Ct c from 14 « 
ferent sizes! Get ilk 1 lite 
B wre. Write now 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC., Dept. CM-69 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 
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Gentlemen. Please send me illustrated literature on 


budget-priced HowLuite plastic top folding tables 


anenasan as emanene 


Name Tithe 
Institution 
Address 
City Zone Stote 
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For real seating comfort choose 


RASTETTER Chairs that Fold 


Rastetter Chairs are engineered to reduce seating fatigue. 
Seats are upholstered, and there is plenty of room for 
the largest man. And because Rastetter Chairs fold flat, 
they are easy to move, rearrange and store. You can 
make multiple use of your facilities. 

You will find the style you want with Rastetter 
Chairs. A choice of 21 attractive models in five finishes for 
wood and two metallic finishes for magnesium chairs . . . 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


the scope of 
our services 


Whether your project is 


Stained Glass 


Church Lighting 


Custom 
Woodwork 


simple, elaborate, original, 
replacement, or renovation 
work, you will find the abil- 


Decorating ity and true spirit of coop- 


Murals 


and 


Marble 


and Mosaics $1ze, 
given the 


Sculpture tion and 


which has become synony- 


Metal Ware 


Detailed special illustrated 


Church Seating 


folde rs 


QU) intecichs 
) 


eration at Winterichs. 


Each request, regardless of 
style, or budget, is 
undivided 


pre ympt execution 


sent 


able in 


atten- 


fit any decor from traditional to modern. Smartly tailored 
leatherettes are long wearing, avail- 

17 attractive colors. 
famous steel Hinge and Brace con- 
struction makes Solid Kumfort Chairs 
far stronger than conventional chairs 


And the 


of equal weight. They take the hardest 


mous with Winterich service. 


W rite today 


upon re que sh, Jor descriptive 


portfolio 


and prices! 


FOLDS 
FLAT 


abuse without showing it and stay out 
of the repair shop. Get the details now. 





ESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


3700 Euclid Ave. « Cleveland 15, Ohio 


the Church . 


. l hree 


well as in the “better country” beyond 
the gates of death? Will you travel in 
day-by-day experimentation, in prayer, 
in worship, in sacrificial support of 
Christ's cause, in relationships with 
other persons, until you find God as 
available power? You have faith; it is 


God's gift. Will 


where God is going in this critical age? 


you use it to travel 


Parson's Books- 
of-the-Month 


You could find 
ferent books on Christian themes than 


not two more dif- 
the two | commend to your attention 
and reading this month. One is Volume 
Il of Bible Key Words from Gerhard 
Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch Zum 
Neuen Testament, translated by J. R 
Coates and H. P. Kingdon. Published re 
cently by Harper & Brothers, it is really 
four small, tightly packed volumes in 
one book. The key words are Lord, 
Gnosis, Basileia, Apostleship. This is a 
tool for Bible students which will re 
quire the close attention of the crafts 
man who uses it. Learned men have un 
covered the deep meanings of the 


original Hebrew and Greek. If you want 
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Generations of Service to 


Wood and Magnesium Chairs by 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


Model 451 
Wood 


1338 Wall Street © Fort Wayne, Indiana ® Fine Furniture that Folds 


authoritative explanations of the mean- 
ings of such terms as apostle, knowledge, 
kingdom, and lord, as well as others, 
this book will be in your working li- 
brary. It costs $4.00, or about the price 
of an ephemeral novel 


Completely different except in aim— 
to deepen and enlarge Christian faith, 
hope, and love—is the other book. It 
is Dr. Frederick B. ‘Speakman’s second 
collection of sermons. With the attrac- 
tive Love Is Something You Do, 
the very able Pittsburgh preacher 


title 


(Third Presbyterian Church of that 
city) has polished for publication seven- 
teen sermons. If you read his first book, 
its title describes 
‘The Salty 
Dr. Speakman has ideas, and they 


you will know that 


much of his own writing 
lang 
are Christian ideas, and he communi- 
cates them in a tangy, memorable 
fashion. I think I know one of his heroes 
or teachers of the contemporary pulpit, 
Dr. Paul Scherer, now of Union Semi- 
nary, New York City. It be co- 


incidence, but both men have a similar 


may 


facility for preaching in a style which is 
animated conversation of a singularly 
sharp order. Here and there comes a 
twist of phrase which causes the message 


to bore through our defenses. Speakman 
is not a biblical preacher in the sense 
that he explicates a passage of Scripture 


Exegesis is there, but in the background 


Indeed, not one of these sermons has a 
text at its beginning. But every sermon 
is biblically based and oriented, and 
much Scripture is used tellingly. Every 
brother preacher will envy this author's 
genius for titles and themes. Here are 
samples: Nobody Up There “Likes” 
You, Requiem for a Treasurer, That's 
the Trouble with Horses, Does God 
Read His Children’s Mail? The book is 
published by Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, has 154 
modest $2.50 


pages, and sells for a 


Notable Quotes 
I suppose I'm supposed to be a 
(said the student who was 
Now isn’t 
that amazing!” concluded the bishop 


Christian!” 
arguing with the bishop) 


I've never had that vague an answer 
from a Moslem that 
vague an answer from a Buddhist. And 
i've lived and have dealt with them all 
my life. You know, if 
wouldn't worry myself too much about 


I've never had 


I were 


you | 
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their faith, until I have made up my 

own mind about Jesus Christ. Because = — : 

it's easy to see He's your problem!”"— ; — The Enduring Beauty 
Frederick B. Speakman, Love Is Some- YQ 

thing You Do, page 100. : 4 pe, - and Warmth of 


* . . - 4 \ SES se) ‘ 
To whom then does God's Kingdom = ; P . - 
belong? To whom will it be given? To — ¢ (// (Z “a 


whom has it been promised? To those 
who are poor (in spirit) (Matthew, . — Ch h C t 
verse 3; Luke, verse 20), to those who : r urc arpe S 
( Matthew, verse 10) are persecuted for = 

are an 


righteousness’ sake! To children! ( Mat- 


thew 19:14 and parallels). The last- . . . 
named passages above all make clear nvitation to ors ip 
how great, how unspeakable is the de- 
cision laid upon us. It is a question of Churches are turning to 
accepting invitations into God's King- carpeting to help create an air 
dom in metanoia, i.e. for his sake to bid of inspirational dignity. Figured 

Sale; . Philadelphia offers the most Wiltons 
farewell to all the other things of this extensive line especially 
world, riches and worldly fame, in other | designed for church use... ina 


words, not to behave as did those invited broad selection of weaves, 
patterns and colors. . . priced 


to the Wedding Feast, who excused for every budget. You can be 
confident that they are of fine 
Ww 7 ; i ‘ quality, 100% wool, densely 
Key Words, Volume II, Book 3, page 51. woven for long wear with ar 
minimum care. Larva-Gard Moresque 
processed for permanent Velvets 


Jest for the Parson protection against moth and 


carpet beetle damage. 


themselves with various pretexts—Bible | 


Professor Winthrop Hudson tells me | 
he used this tale effectively after a some- 
what fulsome introduction at a meeting Allegheny Ave. & C St. 
he addressed. Weary of the routine and | PHILADELPHIA CA RPET CO. Philedeiphie 34, Po. 
pay, a circus performer whose act con- | 
sisted of being shot out of a gun twice | 


Write for name and address of your nearest dealer. 


a day informed the boss that he was Pp b W — p U L P I T 
os - | f 


quitting. “You can’t do that to us,” pro- 


tested the boss. We need you. You see, A N D Cc H A N Cc ‘ L 


we can’t find another man of your 


caliber!" FURNITURE 


(the end) 


SUMMIT MEETING 
The various heads of state in 
summit meeting 
Discussed their plans to end 
the tepid war, 

While now and then providing 
extra seating 
To experts and advisors from 

afar. 


The meeting ended with the 
firm decision 
. , | a? - COMMUNION TABLES 
That all agree no warlike — = PULPITS © CHAIRS 
plans to make; " ALTARS © LECTERNS 
”- BAPTISMAL FONTS 


And yet they took no time to 


make provision 
E a * sigh b Gothic, Romanesque, Colonial, and Early Amer. 
or war that might e icon designs to harmonize with every edifice 


triggered by mistake. 
£2 by nistake Send for Illustrated Catalog 


Western Office Furniture for America’s Churches Since 1897 
365 East 20th St. 


John M. Vander Meulen Chico, California J. P. REDINGTON @& CO. 


Santa Ana, California DEPT. B * SCRANTON 2, PENNA 
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LDING 


AND FUND RAISING by Martin Anderson 


A practical book completely covering problems and solu- 


tions for expansion, and fun 
book for the church buildin 


d-raising campaigns. A “must” 
committee. 


The Building: Analyzing the Needs—This Is God’s House 
—Building Committee and Architect —Choosing Architec- 


tural Style — Buildin 
for Fellowship and 
— Acoustics — Parkin 
Fund Raising: The 
sommittees and Their Duties— Training 


Promotion- 


for the Teaching Ministry — Planning 
ecreation— Mechanical Requirements 
} Area— Marks of Good Planning. 
irst Step— Motivation, Preparation, 
i the 


Solicitors—Securing the Loan. 46 pages of photos, illus- 


trations and floor plans. 


cloth, 844 x 11, 140 pages, $600 


THE KEY TO A SUCCESSFUL CHURCH LIBRARY 


by Erwin E. Joun, The complete guide for setting up and operating an effective 


church library without experienced help. 


At Religious Bookstores 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


=== 


Spiral Binding, 48 pages, $100 





426 S., 5th Street, Mi 
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Humor... Comfort... 
Inspiration... 


READINGS AND 
MEDITATIONS 
FOR THE SICK 


compiled by E. W. Bloomquist 

A wisely chosen selection of short 
readings ideally suited for the pastor, 
deacon or deaconess to distribute when 
making pastoral calls. Poetry, sermon- 
ettes, common-sense talks and pertinent 
quotations from the Scriptures. Ea., 35¢ 


HOW LONG THE NIGHT 
by Claribel F. Dick 

A sensitive, autobiographical book re- 
sulting from a tragic accident that 
brought pain-filled days and _ nights. 
Written with delightful flashes of wry 
humor and warmly colored with ex- 
cellent poetry, the book is filled with 
genuine Christian insight and is an 
eloquent testimony to God's healing 


love. ... a Ee .. $2.00 
THE JUDSON PRESS 
1703 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 





ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE, 
BLUE RIDGE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Church Management readers in the 
southeastern part of the nation should 
keep in mind the Fourth Ecumenical 
Institute to be held at Blue Ridge As- 
sembly, North Carolina, July 19-24 

This institute is sponsored by the 
Southern Office of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
gram may be secured by writing to Rev- 
erend J. Edward Lantz, Executive Di- 
rector, 63 Auburn Avenue, N. F. Atlanta 
3. Georgia 

PRAYER 

Do not pray for easier lives. Pray 

to be stronger men. Do not pray 

for tasks equal to your powers. 

Pray for powers equal to your 


tasks. 
Phillips Brooks. 
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IN DANGER OF LIVING 
(continued from page 30) 

We must always remember the chief 
purpose for which we have been created 
and given the precious gift of life. Why 
are we here anyway? It is not in order to 
have a good time, in the usual sense of 
that expression. Nor is it to make 
money, nor again to wield power. The 
Shorter Catechism sums it up in this 
famous sentence: “Man's chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” 
This means that man is created in order 
to develop character—Christlike charac- 
ter whose chief ingredients are truth, 
pur.ty, courage, and love. All of life's 
experiences—its joys and sorrows, its 
gains and losses, its failures and suc- 
cesses—can be made to contribute to 
the production of such Christlike 
character. 

These dangers of living may be con- 
quered by remembering our personal 
accountability and responsibility. Daniel 
Webster was once asked this question 
What is the greatest thought that has 
ever entered your mind?” Without 
hesitation the great orator made this 
reply: “The thought of my personal ac- 
countability to Almighty God.” This 
great thought is something which, if we 
bear it continually in mind, will un- 
doubtedly help us to overcome these 
dangers of living. One day each one of 
us must give an account of his life here 
upon earth. The basis of judgment will 
have nothing to do with worldly success 
or failure, with secular prestige or ac- 
claim; it will concern itself with the 
kind of character which we have de- 
veloped during the course of our earthly 
pilgrimage. 

The third and final way in which we 
can overcome the dangers is by coming 
into personal and saving contact with 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of all good life, 
and making him both Savior and Lord. 


The story has been frequently told of 
how the late Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell was 
converted to Christianity. As a young 
medical student he was coming home 
one night in London when he came 
across a large tent in which a religious 
service was going on. Entering the tent, 
he discovered that a large congregation 
was being led in prayer by a man who 
was addressing the Almighty at alto- 
gether inordinate length. Just as Gren- 
tell was about to rise and leave because 
of boredom, a short, stocky man on the 
platform of the tent rose up and said 
this: “Let us sing a hymn while our 
brother finishes his prayer.” This, of 
course, brought the prayer to an abrupt 
close. Grenfell was so intrigued by this 
unconventional conduct that he de- 
cided to remain for the rest of the meet- 
ing. As it happened, the speaker of the 
evening was the man who had inter- 
rupted the prayer bore. He was D. L 
Moody, and as a result of his message 
that night Grenfell decided to dedicate 
his life to Jesus Christ. In the course of 
time he was led to devote his life to 
Christian work as a medical missionary 
in Labrador. After many years of service, 
th:s is what Grenfell had to say about 
Christian discipleship: “Feeble and de- 
vious as my own footsteps have been 
since my decision to follow Christ, | 
believe more than ever that this is the 
only real adventure in life. No step in 
life do 1 even compare with that one 
in permanent satisfaction If there 
is any one thing about which I never 
have any question, it is that decision 
and adventure to follow the Christ does 
for a man what nothing else on earth 
can do. It develops all that makes a man 
godlike.” (A Labrador Doctor, page 
429) 

Such surrender to Jesus Christ will 
bring out all that is in a man and en- 
able him to develop all his talents in the 
most worth-while way; it will give him 
a true sense of values; it will save him 
from becoming cynical. In a word, it 
will enable him to live all his life. 

(the end ) 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

This month's cover picture shows the 
beautifully carved wooden pulpit in the 
recently dedicated new St. Pauls Church 
(Evangelical and Reformed) United 
Church of Christ, Chicago, Illinois. The 
church will be featured later in the 
October issue of Church Management. 
Pastor of the is Gerhard W. 
Grauer; the architect is Benjamin 
Franklin Olson of Chicago. 


church 
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Vignette of John 


Henry Jowett 


Emerson O. Houser* 


t was my privilege to know Dr. Jowett 

when he was the minister of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, of which I was a member. 
When he came from England to New 
York, he attracted overflow congrega- 
tions. Said a New York paper, “As soon 
as curiosity has been satisfied with ref- 
erence to this English importation, his 
congregations will dwindle.” On the 
contrary, they increased 

He was not prepossessing. No one 
seeing him and not knowing him would 
have dreamed that he was one of the 
world’s greatest preachers. He was of 
medium height, frail, slight, bald, and 
anemic in appearance. He had, also, an 
English reserve. Few would have 
thought of calling him by his first name. 
He was not what we so often expect 
ministers to be, a good mixer. However, 
1 recall an evening in his apartment 
with a group of young people from the 
church when we were charmed by the 
humor, gaiety, and graciousness of his 
conversation. 

His great power was in the pulpit. He 
spoke as a prophet. He preached forty 
minutes, but one’s interest grew. 
Grace” was a frequent word upon his 
lips. He preached the “evangel,” as he 
termed it, the good news. He dealt with 
a variety of great truths on which one 
could grow spiritually strong. He 
preached a great God, a holy God, some- 
times an austere God, but also a loving, 
redeeming Father. Hearing him was like 
dwelling in Alpine heights surrounded 
by great peaks 

He was an orator in the best sense of 
the word. He might have been a great 
actor. He began on a high plane and 
kept going up. Often, after some climax 
when it seemed he couldn't carry us any 
higher, he would let us down for a few 
moments, only to carry us still higher in 
thought and emotion 

His use of language was superb. He 
had studied the English poets intensively 
and his speech reflected it. His sermons 
were memorable because of their clear 
outlines and combination of great depth 
and marvelous simpticity. Individual 


(turn to page 53) 
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Handbook of Church 


Management 
William H. Leach 


Editor, Church Management 


The first volume in the Protestant Church 
field, which was written and constructed 
comparable to an engineer's manual. 


The only complete comprehensive book avail 
able which presents a thorough coverage 
of all facets of church management and 
administration. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
The Validity of Good Management 
Diversities of Administration 
The Church as a Corporation 
Locating and Establishing New Churches 
Integrating the Congregation 
The Church with a Multiple Ministry 
Organization for a New Church Building 
a. Committee Organization 
b. Raising the Money 
The Church Building 
a. Planning 
b. Erecting 
Care of the Church Building 
The Minister as an Executive 
The Administrative Center 
Church Public Relations 
Financing the Local Church 
a. Budgeting 
b. Pledging 
c. Accounting 
14. The Service of Worship 
15. The Music of the Church 
16. Church School Administration 
17. Using the Church Year 
18. Ministerial Ethics and Practices 
19. The Ethics of the Parsonage 
20. The Minister and His Church 
21. The Minister in His Profession 
22. The Pastoral Ministry 
23. The Ministry of Marriage 
24. The Ministry to Those Who Mourn 
25. The Church and Its Young People 
26. The Women of the Church 
27. Evangelism of the Local Church 
Index 
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Twenty-seven Chapters 512 pages 
538” x 8%” $8.00 


William H. Leach Associates 





P. O. Box 543 Cleveland 7, Ohio. 
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NEW BOOKS 





FOR THE PREACHER 
PREACHING FOR THE CHURCH 
by Richard Caemmerer. Concordia 
Publishing House. 353 pages. $4.50. 

This is a book on preaching by the 
professor of homiletics in Concordia 
Theological Seminary, St Mis 
souri. It is a volume encyclopedic in size 


Louis, 


and comprehensive in content. The first 
sentence in the foreword states: “This 
book attempts to relate the many facets 
of Christian preaching, its preparation 
and delivery, to a covering theological 
principle; namely, that preaching is 
God's word in Christ to people.” This 
is followed by a four-part outline of the 
component emphases of the book 

the 
is safe to take 


Since the volume is work of a 
teacher of homiletics, it 
for granted that most, if not all, of its 
contents can be traced back to a semi- 


nary classroom. It is divided into sec 


t‘ons which in turn are cut into chapters 
In addition, these chapters are definitely 
yuuitlined. There might me some com 
plaint that the outlining is somewhat 
In the other hand, this facili 


material. Al 


overdone 
tates the mastery of the 
though the book, for the most part, is 
good reading, it is primarily a textbook 
dealing with many of the aspects and 
problems of practical homiletics 

Naturally no book can cover the 
whole field of homiletics, and this one 
makes no pretension of doing so. Now 
and then we may look in vain for some 
of the most frequently emphasized prin- 
ciples of practical homiletics. However, 
on the other hand we find many fresh, 
vital, stimulating ideas which are lacking 
in other works. Preaching for the 
Church is not written for the general 
reader, burt it has high possibilities of 
helpfulness for anybody at all interested 
in the literature of homiletics. It is a 
veritable one-volume library 


L.HA 


THE POWER OF A PURPOSE by 
Nenien C. McPherson. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 156 pages. $2.50. 

The first paragraph of the Foreword 
of The Power of a Purpose gZives the 
prospective reader a good idea of the 
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scope of the seventeen sermons found in 
the book. Dr. McPherson reports that 
their substance had furnished the basis 
for addresses to college students at 
summer conferences and on campuses 
throughout the South and the West. He 
also states that some of the material had 
been incorporated into sermons to the 
congregations of which he had been 
pastor in recent years and in lectures in 
various summer schools and preaching 
missions 

Although there is no doubt whatever 
of the wide appeal of these discourses, 
this reviewer is especially impressed by 
their great possibilities as addresses to 
college students. For some years Dr 
McPherson was president of Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Georgia, and in that 
capacity naturally had immediate contact 
with student audiences. It is not saying 
too much to make the statement that 
this is one of the very best collections of 
chapel addresses in existence. The ad- 
dresses are fascinatingly interesting, rich 
in practical, original, and inspiring 
thoughts. They make good reading and 
without a doubt were heard with 
pleasure and profit by the audiences and 
congregations to which they were ad- 
dressed. The fresh, vital illustrations 
which they contain deserve mention be 
cause of what they add to the clarifica 
tion of the central thoughts 

The topics are of a type which invite 
the reader to go farther. Among them 
are the following: How Does One Learn 
to Do Right? Power for Living Day by 
Day, On Growing Up, Overcoming Fear, 
Victory over Circumstances, and, Facing 
Life and Not Evading. 

L.H.C. 


SPEAKERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
SPECIAL DAYS, edited by Charles 
L. Wallis. Abingdon Press. 240 
pages. $3.50. 

This volume is distinctive in that the 
illustrations are not drawn from ancient 
sources but come from books and 
authors of the very near present. Great 
American religious leaders contribute 
from their books or sermons these splen- 
did illustrations. Just selecting names at 


random, we find as we turn the pages 
Elton Trueblood, E. Stanley Jones, Hal- 
ford Luccock, Robert J. McCracken, 
Ernest F. Tittle, Arthur J. Moore, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Ralph W. Sockman, 
and many, many others. In all, there are 
1001 stories for the special days of the 
year. To sum up this volume, one can 
say that it is much more usable than 
most books of illustrations 

L.N.L. 
PREACHING THE RESURREC.- 
TION, edited by Alton M. Motter. 
Muhlenberg Press. 186 pages (paper). 
$2.25. 

Too often our congregations are per- 
mitted to feel, as the result of our in- 
tensive observance (and our placid ac- 
ceptance of “inevitable post-Easter 
slump”), that the death of Jesus is the 
climactic fact of our Christian faith. Yet, 
vital as is the crucifixion, Christianity 
offers much more to mankind than a 
corpse on a cross. The early church went 
forth proclaiming the fact of the resur- 
rection of the crucified—hence its 
triumph 

This book of twenty-two excellent 
sermons by such noted preachers and 
scholars (fortunately these two terms 
are not mutually exclusive) as Bergen- 
doff, Carlson, MacLennan, Reed, Scherer, 
Sittler, and Sockman may enable the 
contemporary pulpit to recover this 
ancient and effective message. These 
are men who possess both the ancient 
message and an understanding of the 
generation to which they minister. The 
editing was skillfully done by Alton M 
Motter, former editor of The Pulpit and 
director of Chicago's Sunday Evening 
Club, now copastor of Messiah Lutheran 
Church in Denver. 

Only occasionally does one find the 
once-popular confusion between man's 
universal hope for the immortality of 
the soul and the Christian assurance of 
the resurrection in these sermons. A few 
more reflect traces of Bultmann’s un- 
certainty concerning the historical, fac- 
tual nature of our Lord’s empty tomb; 
but in the main the emphasis is positive 
and inspiring. 

Js 
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SPEAKING IN PUBLIC by Arthur 
Stevens Phelps, revised by Lester R. 
DeKoster. Baker Book House. 167 
pages. $3.50. 


This is an old textbook in speech that 
has been revised and brought up to date. 
The average pastor may think it too ele- 
mentary for him, but when he reads it he 
may discover that he is still making some 
very elementary mistakes in his preaching 
The volume is devoted to methods of or- 
ganization and presentation and not to the 
content to any appreciable extent. As one 
reads the volume he will recognize that 
the reviser has not done all that he should 
have to bring it into harmony with our 
day. On the other hand, much of the old 
is timeless, as old as Demosthenes but as 
contemporary as the preacher around the 
corner next Sunday. In mentioning the 
types of sermons the authors seem to be 
oblivious to such a thing as life-situation 
preaching. There are some gems of quota- 
tions that are worth remembering; such 
as this from President Wilson, “Where 
there is a fire, thither will men carry their 
lamps to be lighted.” Or this by Jean 
Francois Millet, “I think things had better 
not be said at all, than to be said weakly.” 


Some of the suggestions on the speaker's 
care of his body, mind and voice are valu- 
able. Joseph Parker is quoted: “Preaching 
is self-murder; it is shedding of blood.” 
Among the points recommended for physi- 
cal and mental fitness is a fifteen-minute 
siesta after lunch each day. This book 
combines the old and the new, the prac- 
tical and the inspirational; it is neither the 
best nor the worst available in its field. 

C.W.B 


Christian Living 
THE CREATIVE YEARS by Reuel 
L. Howe. The Seabury Press. 239 
pages. $3.50. 

The author is director of advanced 
pastoral studies at an Episcopal institute 
in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. After a 
New York pastorate he became profes- 
sor of pastoral theology at Philadelphia 
Divinity School and occupied a similar 
position at Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. Altogether he has had eighteen 
years of teaching, and he finds his chief 
interest in the correlation of the insights 
of the gospel with the insights of the 
social and medical sciences. This is his 
second book 

After a brief preface, the author in 
his first chapter draws the fictional pic- 
ture of a typical gray-flannel-suit com- 
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resources 
university 
meaning for 





Dr. Buttrick is 


fessor of Christian Morals at Harvard University. 


Preacher to 


Also by Dr. Buttrick: 


Prayer 

So We Believe, So We Pray 
Christ and Man’s Dilemma 
Faith and Education 


by Paul E. Johnson 


the sense of religious vocation. 
case and experimental studies. 


Also by Dr. Johnson: 


Personality and Religion 


Psychology of Pastoral Care 
Order hook 


from you fore 


Publisher of THE 





SERMONS PREACHEDINA 
UNIVERSITY CHURCH 


by George A. Buttrick 


Dealing mainly with the mysteries of man’s 
existence, this first collection of sermons by a 
preat her 
readers confront these matters of life with the 
of Christ. 
students, 
everyone 
faith and knowledge. 


the 


Cloth, $3.50; Apex paper edition, $1.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


A completely revised and enlarged edition of a book that gained 
immediate acceptance when it was first published. In 
chapters, this well-known scholar presents a fresh 
approach to the various psychologies of religion 
current today, and he discusses the problem of 
Those interested 
in this field will especially appreciate the useful 


ABINGDON PRESS 


INTERPRETERS BIBLE 





and writer will help 
delivered to 
sermons will 
is searching for 


$3.75 


Pro 


Originally 
these have 


who 


University and Plummer 


$2.75 
2.00 
$2.00 


(Revised and Enlarged ) 


two new 


PSYCHOLOGY 
yw RELIGION 


$5.00 


$4.50 
$4.75 




















muter on his way home on the train 
His life is mainly a mess. He is at odds 
with his wife, their having 
cooled; at odds with his daughter, who 
has been 


chiatric institution. The remaining nine 


marriage 


restored to sanity in a psy 


chapters deal with a piece-by-piece 
treatment of this man’s problem or 
series of problems. The chapter head 
ings indicate the general treatment 
Five Ways to Creative Marriage, For 
Parents of Adolescents, From Security to 
Maturity. There is a great deal of sound 
advice from the author on family prob 
lems familiar to every 

This book is recommended to pastors 


pastor 


family counselors, parents, and teachers 
Its method of conveying the message is 


original. It avoids the jargon of 


psychology 


At the end there are three pages of 
suggested reading and three pages of 
index 

FF 
GETTING READY FOR TO. 


MORROW’ by Charles M. Crowe. 
Abingdon Press. 160 pages. $2.75. 
This book is 


their later years and is designed to help 


written for those in 


prepare persons for the period of re 
tirement. As one reads there is a feeling 
that this period is a great challenge and 
there 


that is much to bring joy and 


otter inspiration. It is necessary to meet 


the challenge of every age, and cer 
tainly the later years should not be dif 
ferent. The chapters suggest what is to 
be found in the book. Here are 


some ot 
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E. PAUL HOVEY 


cludes indexes of 


special occasions. 





FUNERAL SERVICES 
JAMES L. CHRISTENSEN 





Fe Funeral Twenty-three complete funeral ser- 

| =-- gernices vices for special situations: 

; “se victim, a young mother, an accident 
== jes victim, a suicide, an aged person, and 

| a others. Scripture readings are print- 
= ed in full; there are widely chosen 
— illustrations and appropriate music is 

— suggested. 


INSPIRATIONAL ANECDOTES, 
QUOTATIONS and ILLUSTRATIONS 


The 1,875 items in this book provide 
a comprehensive source of illustrative 
materials, a vast treasury to supple- 
ment the minister's personal reading 
and experience. Subjects are arranged 
alphabetically and cross-indexed. In- 
authors 


and for 
$3.95 


a cancer 











$2.50 F ic 





Gia 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING Hi. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 














bert. CM e@ 





the chapter headings: Get Ready for 
Tomorrow, Cultivate a Sense of Grati- 
tude, Keep Your Mind Active, Have 
Fun Doing Without, Accept Your Al- 
ternatives, Mind Your Own Business, Be 
Kind to Your Heart, Maintain the For- 
ward Look. This is the sort of book that 
can bring hope and the forward look to 
those approaching retirement. It is 
highly recommended as a source of help, 
with many worth-while suggestions 


L.N.L. 


The Devotional Life 
SEVEN DAYS OF THE WEEK by 
Rita F. Snowden. Muhlenberg Press. 
129 pages. $1.95. 

This little devotional book, one of 
many which are flooding the country 
now, will have to beat its way against 
those that are longer and better- 
promoted, but it will find no equal for 
brevity of thought, aptness of appeal, 
freshness of illustration, and depth of 
spiritual insight. 

Rita F. Snowden of England, formerly 
of Australia, writes from a highly per- 
sonal point of view on a variety of sub- 
jects—the arts, travel, biography, and 
science—to bring meaning into simple 
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EFFECTIVELY PREVENT LITTER AND UNSIGHTLY 


Available 
different STANDARD and 
JUMBO SIZE models. Choice of 
black crinkle or bright polished 
DELUXE finishes to suit your 
porticular requirements. NEAT, 
ATTRACTIVE — USED EVERY- 
WHERE — OFFICES, CLUBS, 
LOUNGES, HOSPITALS, HOTELS, 
SHOPS, RESTAURANTS, INSTI- 
TUTIONS, SCHOOLS, NURSING 
HOMES, CHURCHES, 
TRANCES, VESTIBULES, SOCIAL 

CENTERS. ’ 
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HOUSEKEEPING CONDI. 
TIONS IN ANY LOCATION 
WHERE SMOKING IS 
PERMITTED. 

Heavy duty CAST ALUMINUM conisters—guar- 
onteed 3 yeors against breckage. Partly filled 
with water, they drown the ‘smoke’ NO FIRE 
HAZARDS — NO ODORS — NO UNSANITARY 
CONDITION. For inside or outside use. 

Lift off the canister, flip bock the lid, dump it 
and the cleaning job is done 
in over ao dozen 


EN. 


NEW MODEL 4) 


Designed for permanent mounting on walls, posts, 
columns, etc 
problem. JUMBO size canister furnished with light 
weight, rugged glass-fiber inner-liner 
lid—lift out the inner-liner and dump it 
fits all JUMBO size SIPCO canisters and is available 
separately. 

JUMBO size DELUXE FLOOR MODEL. 
weighted base and attractive, eye catching sign. 
Height 42° — weight 26 ibs. 
ings, etc. Also available less sign (MODEL 1JWS). 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. 


oF TANDARI Zvoustin 


3527 FARMINGTON RD. @ 


in public areas. Eliminotes pilfering 


Flip back the 
Inner-liner 


MODEL 13D 
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events along the way of Christian living 
These are indeed “Thoughts on Chris- 
tian Living,” as the subtitle reads, but 
thoughts that stimulate the reader into 
both reverie and action. 

Each chapter contains only one, two, 
or three pages, excellent for daily read- 
ing as a part of one’s quiet time, with 
unusual sermonic material for children’s 
or grownups’ sermons and stories 


H.W.F 


POWER THROUGH PRAYER 
GROUPS by Helen Smith Shoe- 
maker. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
124 pages. $2.00. 

Mrs. Shoemaker, through a host of 
schools of prayer as well as though her 
husband's churches in New York and 
Pittsburgh, has helped great numbers of 
women to begin an intensive search into 
the life and practice of prayer. This 
volume will reach out where her voice 
cannot go, to spread even further her 
ministry through prayer. 

Out of her vast experience in prayer 
groups come these suggestions as to 
their why and how. After discussing the 
need for groups and what she calls the 
backdrop for groups, she spends con- 





siderable time in practical procedures to 
use with various kinds of groups. She 
treats, also, of programs for schools of 
prayer, the worth of prayer lists, the 
practice of prayer chains, and prayer 
vigils. In conclusion, she describes the 
characteristics of “sound” prayer groups, 
with a suggestion concerning the 
disciplined life. 

It is evident that she knows from 
first-hand experience both the practical 
matters she is discussing and the spirit- 
ual discoveries she is reporting. This is 
an excellent book, especially for women 
to use in setting up prayer groups. 

H.W.F 
YOUR SHARE OF GOD by Hornell 
Hart. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 216 pages. 
$3.95. 

The author of this volume is a well- 
known sociologist who still believes in 
God. After a very successful teaching 
career at Duke University and at Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, Dr. Hart has 
lectured widely to many kinds of people. 
He is especially interesting to ministers’ 
groups where his training in social work 
and welfare is blended with his ap- 
preciation and understanding of Chris- 
tianity. He is a registered minister in 
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the Society of Friends. 

The subtitle of this book is “Spiritual 
Power for Life Fulfillment.” The book is 
divided into three major themes: There 
is a great adventure open for all of us. 
Prayer can work wonders. Let's put our 
religion into daily living. Dr. Hart, in 
examining the first theme of the great 
adventure, believes that each of us must 
answer the following questions: Are 
there any unfilled needs in our lives? 
What is our goal of living? How can 
we take God into our adventure? 
Coming to the theme of prayer, the 
author shows how prayer must be used 
and how it can bring joy and courage 
to the believers. No doubt, many readers 
will find the last theme of the book very 
personal. The questions answered here 
are: How can love and courage remake 
marriage? How may one really succeed? 
What is success in the Christian way of 
living and thinking? How can one in 
old age find purpose in living? 


There are many books suggesting how 
to attain better and more satisfied living 
This one creates the challenge and then 
reveals how it can be done spiritually. 
This book makes an excellent study for 
young people's or adult classes. 


W.L.L 


PERFECTIONISM by Benjamin B. 
Warfield. Baker Book House. 464 
pages. $4.95. 


This book contains the most signifi- 
cant essays from the two volumes on this 
subject published by Oxford Press and 
written by the distinguished professor of 
systematic theology at Princeton Semi- 
ary who died in 1921 


This is a critical description and eval 
uation of the 
that began with the Wesleys and found 
twentieth-century expression in che Fel 
lowship Movement of Germany, the 
Keswick Movement of England, and the 
Oberlin theology of this country. It is 
thus essentially an historical study rather 


Christian perfectionism 


than the systematic one that one might 
expect 


It is an able treatment, however, that 
should not be missed by anyone inter 
ested in the problems and practice of 
Christian ethics. It reflects that same Re 
formation realism that has more recently 
influenced the ethical writing of 
Reinhold Niebuhr Js 
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CORPUS CHRISTI: 


The Nature of the Church 
According to the 
Reformed Tradition 


By Geppes MacGreconr. Christians do 
not always mean the same thing when 
they speak of the church. Here is an en 


WESTMINSTER PRESS BOOKS 


Discussions of Basic Christian Themes 





tradition on the subject 






and student. 


By Friepricn Gocarten 


poses of death. 


Now at your bookstore 


Hymnal 
THE PILGRIM HY MNAL, edited by 
Ethel K. and Hugh Porter. The Pil- 
grim Press. 608 pages. Single copies, 
$2.25; twenty-five or more copies, 
$2.00 each. 

The Pilgrim Press is the traditional 
publishing house of the Congregational 
churches. Now it represents the United 
Church This book 
planned before the Evangelical and Re 
Con 


ot Christ was 


formed Church united with the 


gregational Christian. It presents the 
Congregational tradition rather than 
that of the Reformed churches 


In a larger sense it is an ecumenical 











ful volume will appeal to the minister 


the starting point for this eminent theologian’s 


has written an ¢€ xtraordinarily p werful and original contribut 


fined, as a dynamic clue to Holy Spirit 


lightening demonstration of the Reformed 


his brilliantly th ught 
teacher 
$5.0 


THE REALITY OF FAITH 
The Problem of Subjectivism in Theology 
A 


created by man’s freedom in scientifx experime nt, prov ides 


new form of subjectivism 


mmentary 


on faith as “freedom for God.” A compelling, moving state 
ment to guide all those who pray that the privileges man has 


been granted for purposes of life will not be perverted to put 


$3.95 


HUMAN SPIRIT AND HOLY SPIRIT 


By Arnovp B. Come. Using as his springboard the latest findings 
in Christian anthropology, new Biblical studies, and the highly 


controversial Existential interpretation of man's nature, Dr. Com 


theological discussion In it he sees human spirit, Christianly d 


4 


WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 


hymnal, tor has drawn trom many 
sources not recognized in the earlier 
Pilgrim hymnals. There are new hymns 
and new arrangements which are very 


pleasing. The inclusion of a half-dozen 


of the lyrics of Percy Dearmer is ap 


preciated. Good space is given to Eng 


lish, French, and German melodies not 


found in our usual American hymnals 
A half-dozen Negro spirituals have a 
place which they well deserve. It is weak 
in the old gospel songs, but it does in 
clude some psalm tunes. It is strong in 
the area of fellowship, social service, and 


church unity 


The mechanics of the book are splen 
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science—to bring meaning into 
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Preaching Values 
in the Epistles 


of Paul 


VOLUME I: 
ROMANS AND FIRST 
CORINTHIANS 






By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
142 of St. Paul’s texts are uniquely il- 
lustrated by stories, personal reflections, 
and stimulating references to modern day 


problems. “Deft and delightful . . . No 
body else can bring such a light touc h to 


a deep meaning. Truly provocative as 
pects appear under nearly every one of 
Paul’s texts.” Marcarner T. Arete 
GARTH. $3.50 


Specifically 
to 
Youth 


4 BOOK OF SERMONS 


By HARRY H. KRUENER 





Writing an easy, witty manner, the 


in 
chaplain of Denison University speaks to 
the special concerns of the younger gen 


eration in America. Mr. Kruener uses 
illustrations from the books, movies and 
slogans that young people are discussing 
as he answers their blunt questions with 
complete candor. Here is a useful vol- 
ume for any minister as he preac hes to 
the younger members of his church. 


aid 


Favorite Sermons 
of John A. 


Broadus 


Edited by 
V. L. STANFIELD 





A rich source of inspiration for preachers 
drawn from a recently disco. ered cache 
of material left by Dr. Broadus. Included 
are sermon briefs and comp'ete sermons 

some published and long out of print 
and others never before published. “These 
remarkable sermons are price'ess. Every 
preacher in America should have this co! 
lection.” Kyte M. Yates, Baylor Uni 
versity. 2.75 


At your bookseller 


HARPER G BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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simple backdrop for groups, she spends con-  tianity. He is a registered minister 





| did. An off-color glossy white paper is 





used which is kind to the eyes. The 
indices are voluminous and helpful. It 
has one feature the writer has never 
seen elsewhere. Where the first lines 
of hymns are listed, the tunes are also 
given. For instance, “All hail the power 
of Jesus’ name” has three listings. With 
one listing the tune “Coronation” is 
given; the second listing gives the tune 
“Miles Lane”; the third has the tune 
“Coronation with descant.” This seems 
to be a valuable feature. The supple- 
mentary pages with worship services, 
litanies, psalter readings, and unison 
readings have been well selected. 


W.HLL. 


Various Topics 

GOD'S RIVER by Donald Grey 
Barnhouse. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company. 24 pages. $3.50. 

Those who enjoy skillful exposition 
of the Scriptures will welcome this 
fourth volume of “exposition of Bible 
doctrines, taking the Epistle to the 
Romans as a point of departure.” Here 
Barnhouse, one of the most gifted Bible 
expositors of our generation, surveys 
Romans 5: 1-11. 


There is, perhaps, not as much spe- 
cific help given for an understanding of 
Paul's words as one finds in a first-class 
commentary or in the earlier volumes of 
this series. Rather does this book pro- 
vide helpful studies, running often 
through a succession of chapters, on such 
significant themes as “hope,” “suffer- 
ing.” and the like, as these concepts are 
met in the apostle’s writing. Barnhouse 
demonstrates a freshness of approach 
and a skill in selecting unhackneyed il- 
lustrative material that make his writing 
a delight. 

This volume appears under the im- 
print of Eerdmans, which is reissuing 
the earlier volumes—Man’s Ruin, God's 
Wrath, and God's Remedy—formerly 
published by Van Kampen. 


JS 


THE PEOPLE OF THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS by John Marco Allegro. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 192 
pages. $5.00. 

This book might well be entitled 
“The Easy Way to the Understanding of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls.” That is, in fact, 
just what it is. The author leads us 
through the fascinating story of the 
shepherds’ find of the productive caves 
near the ancient Essene community. 
This is done in nine brief, informative 
chapters. Then follow 135 pages of 


SSS oe 


in 
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photographic reproductions which tell 
the story step by step. The descriptive 
matter is brief but sufficient. 

The photography of the book is of 
the highest quality; the volume is 
beautifully bound and enclosed in a 
most attractive colored jacket. It is a 
volume which not alone tells the story 
but does so with a sense of beauty. 

W.HLL. 


THE REALITY OF FAITH, The 
Problem of Subjectivism in Theo- 
logy, by Friedrich Gogarten, trans- 
lated by Carl Michalson and others. 
The Westminster Press. $3.95. 

Here is a book for one who wants to 
dig in the rich soil of the most advanced 
theology. But he will need a sharp spade 
for the soil is packed hard! 

Friedrich Gogarten has had a dis- 
tinguished career as professor of syste- 
matic theology in Europe. He is now 
emeritus professor at Gottingen. In 
Europe he is widely known as the author 
of many books. This present work is 
intended to introduce him to a wider 
American audience. It is a translation of 
material delivered at Drew University 
when the author was visiting professor 
there in 1957-1958. It has been capably 
translated by professors and advanced 
students at Drew. 

The basic theme of the book is an 
affirmation of faith’s reality as it is 
directed toward the supernatural reality 
of God. Modern subjectivism, with its 
worship of reason and its awesome 
reverence for “scientific method,” is 
doomed to frustration according to Dr. 
Gogarten, for it hides man’s “nothing- 
ness” and prevents him from experi- 
encing “the freedom of man for God as 
the freedom of a son.” The world, ac- 
cording to the author, is not so much an 
object to be known but an inheritance 
to be accepted. 

Modern subjectivism is akin to what 
St. Paul called “the law.” Luther's re- 
vival of the doctrine of justification by 
faith helped to restore man to his proper 
status as one who knows the world by 
faith in the God who is Creator and the 
One who reveals himself to man as 
creature and son. 

This will not be a best-seller! Its rea- 
soning is too precise and concentrated. 
It runs in direct opposition to modern 
man’s preoccupation with himself and 
with the world. But for those who are 
rediscovering the importance of biblical 
theology it is a rich mine of truth and 
faith. 

CM._D. 
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Mother Goose 


Knew. 


Paul Barton* 


other Goose stories contain some | 


profound philosophy. They should 
not be dismissed as idle rhymes for 
childhood. Take the one about the old 
woman who lived in a shoe. 

This is truly life as we know it. We 
live in a crowded world. There are so 
many of us that indeed we do not know 
what to do. Some absurd thinkers have 
even said that we must have war and 
pestilence so there may be fewer of us. 
Population pressure is one of our major 
problems in the affairs of the nations. 
The idea of birth control is gaining 
ground, but this most certainly will not 
solve all of our problems. “What to do!” 
We are having the same perplexity as 
the old woman. 

She found some answers. Let's look 
them over seriously. First, she learned 
to live with life's necessities, and taught 
her children so to do. “Broth, without 
any bread.” That is not too wonderful a 
diet. How few of us have learned to live 
and be happy on what we have! We 
want bread and we want cake. But sup- 
pose broth is all that the day provides. 
Then we must have the broth, and thank 
God for that little. 

The old woman “whipped them all 
soundly.” She knew that life must have 
discipline. The discipline is severe. 
Parental discipline of our days very 
seldom can be called severe. But the 
rhyme is of life, not just of domestic 
habits of one generation. Life ad- 
ministers its discipline soundly. 

This discipline comes to all of us. As 
a child I was troubled about the word 
“all” in the story. This is the one place 
where it occurs. Punishment in my 
childhood was not handed out fre- 
quently, but when it was, | knew very 
well that I really deserved more than 
I got. The idea of whipping an innocent 
child was really unthinkable, but it is 
not so in life. It is the very problem 
with which wise men of old wrestled in 
the Book of Job. It is still one of the 
perplexities of the philosophers. Our 
sorrows and our troubles often seem 
totally undeserved and unjust. But that 


*Minister, Oakhurst Methodist Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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enables them to form 





direct their lives by Christian convictions 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD ano sirtn 

CONTROL IN LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 

by Dr. Alfred M. Rehwinkel 
Dr. Rehwinkel discusses the delicate subject of “birth 
control” frankly and helpfully, from a Protestant 
point of view. Those looking for a satisfactory answer 
to this perplexing problem will here find guidance that 


wholesome conclusions and 
128 pages 


Cloth, $2.25. Paper, $1.50 


_ INDISPENSABLE HELP IN FAMILY AND MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Three frank discussions of sex, love, and marriage in the Christian 
world. By eminent teachers, sociologists, psychologists, and family 


counselors. 





ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE ») serious auchors 


Examines the teachings of the Bible and major writings 
of the church on betrothal and marriage 
church's position throughout the ages 
frank discussions of marriage, divorce, the family, 
the place of sex in human life, bethrothal, remarriage, 
family relationships, birth control, and child spacing 
Compiled and edited by men eminent in the fields of 
sociology, religion, education, and family counseling 
208 pages. Cloth, $3.00 


Traces the 
Included are 


FROM TEENS TO MARRIAGE 4» Rewhen d. Behimer 





CONCOROIA 


is the lite. We all 
submit to it. There seems to be little or 
no distinction between good and bad 
We all get it. “She whipped them all 
soundly.” Discipline is prescribed for all 
Then comes the conclusion, so terrible 
to the child. She them to bed 
The poor old woman been 
falsely accused. How old the rhyme is 
I do not know, but it seems that always 
the reaction to this line has been the 
same. We sympathize with the parent 
half-crazed by a noisy brood of young 
sters. She must find some reliet. There 
is only one way to find it, so she “sent 


way it is in must 


“sent 


has ever 


A frank talk to teens and young adults about them- 
selves, the future, sex, love, and marriage 
to steer young people toward a successful marriage 
and help parents, educators, ministers, and counselors 
understand the problems of modern youth. The author 
writes from a background of over 30 years of contact 
with young people as a teacher, athletic coach, and 
counselor in family living. //2 pages. Cloth $1.95 


At All Book Stores 


Designed 


ELEBRATIN QO w« fF RE PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHING HOUSE + 3558 S. Jefferson Ave. + St. Lows 18, Me 


them to bed 

But the philosophy of the rhyme has 
to do with the children even more than 
with the In this crowded world 
lite 


The clatter and the noise must stop for 


parent 
nust find quiet after discipline 


a while. In terms of religion we say that 
the soul must go aside and get alone 
with God. However you say it, the 
phil sophy is right Here Mother Goose 
becomes a kind of commentary on the 
Bible 

And how profound! Thank God for 
the nursery rhyme 


(the end) 
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THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
53 City Park Avenue + Toledo 1, Ohio 





of outstanding 
quality and wear- 
ing ease, styled 
with grace and 
dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 


CONFIRMATION 
ROBE RENTALS 
We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 






Dept. ©-6 501 EAST 33RD, KANSAS CITY 9, MO. 


5 We are occasionally able to offer 
» Ppre-used robes in excellent condi- 
tion at a considerable saving. 



























From 


CARRIKER 
CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


Box 520 
Monroe, North Carolina 


Pews & Church 
Furniture For 
Every Church Need 


Catalog, quotations and 
special designs on 
request 
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Ministers’ VacationExchange 


nd now, fellow clergymen, we come 

again to the end of the ministers’ 
vacation exchange. The year 1959 has 
been a busy one for this department. 
Many ministers with their families will 
soon find pleasant homes for vacation 
weeks. There will be a mixture of the- 
ology, for we notice that few require 
now that the minister who comes to 
their church must be of the same de- 
nomination. This is good. It is a prac- 
ticable application of interfaith co- 
operation 


Starting with the February issue of 
1960, this department will be resumed 
As you go to your exchanges you 
carry our best wishes for a profitable 
season. Keep your friends on the 
Church Management staff in your minds 
and prayers. We have been pleased to 
have some part in making this program 
possible 


California 

Burlingame. Peninsula Council of 
Churches. Executive secretary ( Ameri- 
can Baptist) will supply pulpit for 
month of August in Denver area in ex- 
change for use of manse. Two chil- 
dren, 10 and 4. George W. King, 
1209 Burlingame Ave. Burlingame, 
California. 


Sunnymead. Congregational Chris- 
tain. July 12—August 2, will exchange 
pulpit and manse in Colorado Springs or 
Denver area or in Northwest or moun- 
tains. We are 25 miles from mountains, 
8 miles from Riverside, California, 69 
miles east of Los Angeles, and 60 miles 
from Pacific Ocean. Honorarium. 
Albert Miller, P. O. Box 537, Sunny- 
mead, California. 


District of Columbia 
Washington. Presbyterian. Minister, 
wife, and one child, aged 10, desire 
manse exchange in July. We are located 
in one of Washington's finer residential 
areas. Wilbur Siddons, 7706 Alaska 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 12, D.C. 


Idaho 

Buhl. Presbyterian. Will exchange 
manse and pulpit with congenial de- 
nomination. June, July, or August. New 
manse and church near famous Sun 
Valley. Golfing, hunting, fishing. One 
service only. Emergency pastoral calls. 
Prefer exchange in Western United 
States or Canada. John N. Macintosh, 
712 Twelfth Avenue, North, Buhl, 
Idaho. 


Illinois 

Chicago. Baptist. Australian minister 
engaged in postgraduate study in the 
U. S. will supply pulpit, etc., for all or 
part of June, July, August, in church of 
congenial denomination. East preferred 
but not necessary. Wife and daughter, 4 
Has preached frequently in American 
churches and had a summer pastorate 
last year. Alexander W. Kenworthy, 
6050 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


Lanark. Methodist. Will exchange 
pulpit and house for August 2 and 9. 
One Sunday service. Northwest Illinois, 
125 miles west of Chicago; 70 miles 
north of Rock Island and Moline, II- 
linois; Davenport, lowa; 80 miles south 
of Madison, Wisconsin. Three-bedroom 
house, TV, automatic washer and dryer. 
Two children, 6 and 3. William G. 
Johnson, 411 East Locust Street, 
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Lanark, Illinois. 


Northbrook. Evangelical United 
Brethren. Supply wanted, July 12 
through August 30. Suburban church on 
North Side of Chicago. Thirty minutes 
to Evanston and one hour to Chicago 
Loop. One Sunday service and emer- 
gency pastoral calls. Stipend for Sunday 
service and use of parsonage. Will ar- 
range for shorter period if necessary. 
Wayne C. Hess, 775 Sanders Road, 
Northbrook, Illinois. 


Oglesby. Interdenominational. Will 
supply in New York City during the 
month of July during pastor's absence. 
Prefer church within 100-mile radius of 
New York City. D. E. McClintock. 
P. O. Box 129, Oglesby, Illinois. 


Indiana 
Angola. Congregational. Will ex- 
change parsonage for two weeks in July 
or August. Located in resort area with 
several lakes nearby. Three and one-half 
hours from Chicago via toll road. One 
child, one year old in July. No preaching 
here but will supply if desired. Ray- 
mond L. Shoup, 211 North Washing- 
ton, Angola, Indiana. 


Forest. Baptist. Will exchange pulpit 
and parsonage, Sundays, May 24 and 
May 31. Two-bedroom home. Tryouts 
during the week and 500-mile race on 
May 30. We are fifty miles from Indi- 
anapolis. Earl H. Anderson, First Bap- 
tist Church, Forest, Indiana. 


Winchester. United Presbyterian. 
Manse exchange, August. Modern, com- 
fortable, 
veniences. Honorarium for one Sunday 
service; no pastoral duties. Vacation 
areas in nearby Ohio as well as Indiana. 
Wilson E. Spencer, 332 South Me- 
ridian Street, Winchester, Indiana. 


four-bedroom manse; all con- 


lowa 

LeClaire. Presbyterian. Will exchange 
pulpit and manse for four Sundays, July 
or August, with congenial denomination 
in or near San Diego, California. Hon- 
orarium given and expected. Large 
three-bedroom house, 15 miles north of 
Davenport, overlooking Mississippi 
River with all water-sport facilities. 
Modern appliances. Easy driving dis- 
tance to Chicago. Four children. James 
A. Glass, 322 North Cody Road, 
LeClaire, lowa. 
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Neola. Presbyterian. Will exchange 
pulpit and manse during July or Au- 
gust. Honorarium. Morning service only. 
Modern three-bedroom marse. Children, 


12, 14, 16. Twenty-two miles from | 


Omaha, Nebraska. Near fishing and 
swimming. Prefer East Coast, vicinity of 
New York City, near seashore or lake 
in Connecticut, New Jersey, or New 
York. John E. Fink, Neola, lowa. 


Massachusetts 

Whitman. Baptist.Will exchange par- 
sonage and pulpit located along south 
shore of Eastern Massachusetts, twenty 
miles from Boston, twelve miles inland 
from the shore. One service each Sun- 
day during July with remuneration. 
Three-bedroom home with modern con- 
veniences. Prefer Ohio, Pennsylvania, or 
New York. William C. Nelson, 63 
Beulah Street, Whitman, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Michigan 
Wyandotte. Methodist. Will supply 
pulpit of Methodist church in Florida 
or Oklahoma in July in exchange for use 
of parsonage or honorarium; or will 
consider exchange of pulpit and _par- 
sonage with pastor and wife. E. B. 
Wilson, 1767 Eleventh Street, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Minnesota 

Slayton. Methodist. Will exchange 
house and pulpit in Southwest Minne- 
sota during July or August. Numerous 
lakes nearby. One-hundred-dollar hon- 
orarium will be given. Only Sunday 
services for two churches and emer- 
gencies. Willard V. Bell, 2751 Broad- 
way, Slayton, Minnesota. 


Missouri 

Point Lookout. Presbyterian. Will 
exchange manse and pulpit, if desired, 
with minister west of the Mississippi or 
Southeast for two or three weeks in late 
July or August 
Springfield on a trout lake in beautiful 
Ozarks. Modern manse on campus of 
The School of the Ozarks 
available. Four children, preschool age 
Charles W. Brown, Point Lookout, 
Missouri. 


Located due south of 


Nebraska 
Hyannis. Congregational Christian. 
Will supply vacation pulpit of any con 
genial denomination in August for use 
of parsonage. Wife. No children. H. E. 
Lacy, Box 177, Hyannis, Nebraska. 


Literature | 
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\ FREE 
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“GRAND RAPIDS" 
REGISTER 
LECTERN 

Hand rubbed hard- 

wood construction with 

a perfect furniture fin- 

ish. Large 19” x 16” 

top accented by an- 

tique gold reflector. 

Choose: Walnut, Ma- 

hogany, or Natural 

finish. 













$7450 


RAY SUPPLY COMPANY 
1138 S. Division Ave. 
Grand Rapids 7, Michigan 


Also: Pulpits, Chairs, 
Flower Stands and 
church equipment. 

















HUNDREDS “*; 
OF IDEAS 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


REE illustrated bro- 
os sho-vs hundreds 
of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid 
bronze plaques. 


a 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A. Ask for 
Brochure B for cup. 
medal. trophy ideas 
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| free illustrated Brochure A | 
1 peme — — ma § 
Address —_——— —— 
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LONG LIFE 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
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Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
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NOTICE BOARDS for Schools G 
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INC. Established 1933 
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New York 

North Tonawanda. Disciples. Minister 
with large manse near Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo, and Canadian border would like 
to exchange with minister of any con- 
genial denomination for all or part of 
August. Can arrange with preaching and 
honorarium or without. Wife and boy, 
15. N. V. Blankenship, Central Chris- 
tian Church, 432 Wheatfield Street, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 


North Carolina 
Carthage. Presbyterian. Will ex- 
change pulpit and manse for the last 
three Sundays in July with someone in 
New York City. Wife and three teen- 
age children. We have a new manse 
with four bedrooms. We have a preach- 
ing service each Sunday morning and 
the fourth Sunday evening. B. E. Dot- 
son, First Presbyterian Church, 
Carthage, North Carolina. 


Ohio 

Archbold. Evangelical and Reformed. 
Will supply pulpit of any denomination 
anywhere, for vacation or otherwise, for 
honorarium. A. C. Fischer, 401 Pleas- 
ant Street, Archbold, Ohio. 
South Charleston. Methodist. Seven 
hundred members. Small community. 
Would like to exchange pulpit and par- 
sonage with minister in Central Florida, 
preferably Orlando. Denomination not 
important. Only pastoral work here is to 
visit sick, weddings and funerals. 
Country club and other recreational fa- 
cilities close at hand. We have one son, 
16. Central location makes it easy to 
reach all parts of Ohio, including the 
Lake Erie resorts. Nolan G. Sansom, 
South Charleston, Ohio. 


Oregon 

Salem. Evangelical United Brethren. 
Will exchange pulpit and parsonage 
with congenial denomination in New 
England for three Sundays in September 
or October; or will supply pulpit for use 
of parsonage. Here is an opportunity to 
visit beautiful Oregon during centennial 
year. Lloyd Uecker, 1743 Nebraska 
Street, N. E., Salem, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania 
Avoca. Presbyterian. Will exchange 
pulpit and manse with minister of con- 
genial denomination for four weeks, 
July 6 to August 14. One hour to Po- 
cono vacation area, 2) hours to Phila- 
delphia, 34% hours to New York City 
Honorarium here. We need four bed- 
rooms for four adults, three children, 6. 
8, 10. Prefer Maryland or Virginia; will 
consider others. James H. Glasgow, 


1125 Main Street, Avoca, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Conshohocken. Baptist. Will exchange 
parsonage and pulpit with someone in 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, or California 
during four weeks in August. We are 
close to main highways and turnpikes. 
Fifteen minutes from downtown Phil- 
adelphia and historic Valley Forge. Close 
to Pocono Mountains, Atlantic seashore 
and New York. Parsonage in quiet sub- 
urban area. Three bedrooms. Automatic 
washer and dryer. One Sunday service. 
Honorarium. Children, 2 and 4. K. 
Erling Nielsen, First Baptist Church, 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 


Moosic. Presbyterian. Will exchange 
manse and pulpit during part of July 
and August or entire month of August. 
One 10:00 a.m. service here; honorar- 
ium. At gateway to Pocono Mountains 
Fishing and swimming. Excellent roads 
to New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
etc. Church has 470 members. Happy 
previous exchanges. William J. Frazer, 
625 Main Street, Moosic 7, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


South Carolina 
Mullins. Presbyterian. Will be glad to 
supply a pulpit of any congenial de- 
nomination in Vermont during July or 
August for use of the manse. Four in 
our family—wife and two daughters 
Robert Gray, Sandy Bluff Road, 
Mullins, South Carolina. 


Virginia 
Cheriton. Presbyterian. Will supply 
pulpit of any congenial denomination in 
the New York City area during August 
for honorarium. No manse required 
M. Bland Dudley, Cheriton, Virginia. 


Wisconsin 

Pittsville. Congregational. Will ex- 
change parsonage and pulpit for two 
weeks during August. Located in the 
exact geographical center of Wisconsin. 
Three-bedroom house, TV, automatic 
dryer. Good fishing; swimming facili- 
ties nearby. Four children, 16, 14, 12, 8 
Willard Sherman, Pittsville, 
Wisconsin. 


Alberta 
Granum. United Church of Canada. 
Will exchange with Methodist, Presby- 
terian, or Congregational minister in 
Western United States. Require large 
manse for family of three boys and three 
girls. Our manse is spacious; our town, 
beautifully situated near foothills of 


Rockics. July only. Glen A. Park, P. O. 
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Make NATIONAL YOUR 
HEADQUARTERS for all 
religious goods supplies 


Write for catalog illustrating hundreds of 
‘tems for the church, clergy and laymen 


Manufacturers of: 


om a 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


™ Church Furniture « Alter 

—f Brass « Communion Sets 

= Embroideries « Hangings 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
WRITE—DEPT. 18 


prir mPan 
er . ‘ 





See National's complete line of PEWS AND 
CHURCH FURNITURE. Write for catalog 








In the June 
PULPIT DIGEST 


The professional journal of 
the Protestant ministry 


What Is Biblical Preaching? by Samuel 
McCrea Cavert 

The Quiet Ministries by Aute L. Carr 
Sermons by Leslie E. Cooke, A. Roy 
Eckardt, Everett W. Palmer, and others 
Condensation of Religion and American 
Democracy by Roy F. Nichols 

- a plus other features of practical 
usefulness 


Subscriptions accepted from ministers and 
seminary students ONLY. 


ONE YEAR, $6.00—THREE YEARS, $13.00 
PULPIT DIGEST 


Great Neck, New York 


| ORGAN 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS 


An Austin Organ is a musical in- 
strument designed for the individual 
church and its service. 


Highest 


workmanship 


quality of design and 


Unique simplicity and accessibili 


ty of mechanism 





Inherent reliability 


Tonal superiority 


Mi 

















Box 72, Granum, Alberta. 


Nova Scotia 
Rose Bay. Minister offers ocean front 
housekeeping cottages, $35 per week 
Many references from ministers. Wil- 
liam A. MacLachlan, 733 West Ninth 
Street, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Ontario 
Leamington. United Church of 
Canada. Would like to preach Sunday 
services in a church in the Eastern States 
for the use of the manse for myself and 
family during July. M. B. Masecar, 44 
Erie Street, South, Leamington, 
Ontario. 


London. United Church of Canada. 
Will exchange with minister anywhere 
in the United States, preferably in Cali- 
fornia or on the Eastern Coast, for the 
month of August. One service, 500 
members. Comfortable parsonage. In 
heart of Southern Ontario, near lakes, 
midway between Detroit and Niagara 
Falls. Honorarium. M. G. Cook, 178 
East Street, London, Ontario. 


Newcastle. United Church of Canada. 
Will exchange parsonage and pulpit 
four Sundays beginning July 19. One 
church service; honorarium. Village 
situated on No. 2 highway fifty miles 
east of Toronto, on Lake Ontario and 
one hour from Kawartha Lakes. Prefer 
Northern States. M. C. Fisher, New- 
castle, Ontario. 
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Ottawa. United Church of Canada. 
Will be happy to exchange house and 
pulpit for the month of July or mid- 
July to mid-August. We are located 
near the center of Canada’s capital city 
Many scenic drives, parks, and lakes all 
around. One morning service; hono- 
rarium 


ward Oldring, 384 Arlington Ave- 
nue, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Large, comfortable home. Ed- 


Toronto. United Church of Canada. 
Will supply for use of parsonage in 
Eastern United States. August. Former 
Albert Burnside, 
Toronto 6, 


English Methodist 
157 Mortimer Avenue, 
Ontario. 


Toronto. United Church of Canada. 
Will exchange pulpit and parsonage for 
month or five weeks during either July 
or August up to August 22 with con 
Morning service 
beautiful new church. Hono 
rarium. Prefer Washington, D. ¢ 
Three-bedroom parsonage, 300 yards 
from Lake Ontario. Ralph C. Wil- 
liams, 91 Lakeside Avenue, Toronto 
13, Ontario. 


genial denomination 


only in 


Windsor. United Church of Canada. 
Offer pleasant parsonage here for the 
use of minister and family who will 
take one morning worship hour and be 
available for emergency pastcral service 
July or August. Might consider con 
genial exchange. Charles L. Lewis, 
1966 Tourangeau Road, Windsor, 


Ontario. 





AUSTIN 


HARTFORD |, CONNECTICUT 














qwik-stix 
LAPEL BADGES 
EASY-TO-USE 





@ NO CLIPS 
@NO PINS 
@NO STRINGS NEEDED 
IDEAL 
For quick individual 
identification im ar 
group assembly 


NEW SPECIAL ADHESIVE 


STICKS TIGHT to most fabrics 
yet removes casily without harm! 


ATTRACTIVE STOCK STYLES 
or your copy or design 
Size—3”" x 2%" @ sturdy cardboard 
$3.00 per 100 for Stock Styles 
Write for Samples to 


QWIK-STIX LAPEL BADGE 
soa W. Grand Ave. 


Oklahoma City Z Okla. 











Prompt answer 
to your 
requirements by 
our American 
Agent—also 
regarding our 
fine embroidery 
and furnishings 


* vestments 
« frontals 

* Stoles 

* altar ware 


J.WIPPELL& CO., Ltd. 
of Exeter, England 


American Agent 


15 Prince St.. Paterson 10. N. | 
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DICTATION ON TAPE 

The DeJur-Grundig Stenorette is eco- 
nomical to buy and to use. With Steno 
rette, you dictate and transcribe with the 
same instrument. You can erase errors, 
reword sentences, record or play back 
continuously—all without touching the 
machine. Tape can be erased and re- 
How to Measure 


describes the su- 


recorded indefinitely 


Time with Tape 
periorities of magnetic tape dictation 
without cost 


is available 


and upon 


re que St 


Circle No 


6591 


ASSEMBLE-IT- YOURSELF 
ORGAN 

The Schober Organ Corporation 
offers electronic organ kits for either a 
concert or consolette model The concert 
organ has the same kind of keys, pedals, 
stops. and couplers found on the finest 
The Schober 
organ is not cut down with an eye on 


two manual pipe organs 


cost. Savings result from the unique kit 
plan which enables the organ to be 
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If you wish to have more in- 
formation on new products de- 
scribed on these pages, please 
circle the corresponding num- 
ber found on the card bound in 
the magazine, tear off, and 
mail. Don't forget to fill out 
the space for your name, 


address, and church. 











built and paid for on a kit-by-kit basis 
Detailed information is available in a 
sixteen-page descriptive booklet upon 
request 


Circle No. 6592 


= 
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FIBERGLASS BAPTISTERY 

This baptistery made by Jordanette 
Company creates an impressive setting 
for the ceremony of baptism by immer- 
sion. It will not rust, and there is no 
inner liner to develop leaks. It requires 
no upkeep, and beautiful color is molded 
in for life. The steps and bottom are 
skid-proof. The Jordanette Baptistery 
has been designed for years of trouble- 
free service 


Circle No. 6593 
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PORTABLE OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
The new Opa-Scope, a portable 
opaque projector, is capable of pro- 
jecting full-color images of either flat 
or three-dimensional material. Any 
book, paper, picture, or object may be 
laid on the platen and it will appear on 
the screen, magnified in natural color 
Also available are an optional manually 
operated Auto-Feed for feeding the 
copy smoothly and continuously and a 
built-in Opti-Pointer which directs at 
tention to any part of the screen with a 
sharp beam of light. Projection Optics 
Company, Inc., is the manufacturer 


Cirele No. 6594 


NEW PLAY-RIDE DEVICE 

Ideal for indoor and outdoor play, the 
new Rocketeeter has been 
duced by Durham Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. The sound construction makes 


just intro- 


possible a seesaw ride of great speed 
and height without the possibility of 
tipping. Its built-in weight equalization 
permits children of varying age, or even 
an adult and a child, to teeter together 
This toy is modestly priced and would 
be ideal for kindergartens, nursery 
schools, Sunday schools, and play- 


grounds 
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NEW ELECTRONIC MACHINE 
Gestetner Duplicator Corporation has 
introduced a machine, 
called Gestefax. It is designed to repro- 
duce any given subject—photographs, 
office forms, drawings, letters, etc_— 
directly onto a mimeo stencil. The 
stencil is then immediately ready to re- 
produce as many copies as desired, each 
a faithful reproduction of the original. 
This latest development in the dupli- 
cating field liberates the stencil dupli- 
cator from the typewriter as its source 
of composition. Anything which can be 
composed on paper with pen and ink, 
scissors and paste-pot can be run on the 


new electronic 


office mimeo. 


Cirele No. 6596 


18-month activities chart 


Many months may be spread out ond easily seen of 


@ glonce . . . without necessarily removing chart from 
binder. 





Any month comes up ‘on top’. The MOORE Chart 
hes been specially pre folded so thot ony month you 
select will readily ‘surface without removing 
Chert from your binder. It's helpfully convenient 

yet confidential, if necessary 


ACTIVITIES CHART 

This handy eighteen-month activities 
chart has just been announced by E. R 
Moore Company. Designed to fit any 
three-ring binder, it is convenient to use. 
A special feature is its prefolding which 
permits any month to come up on top 
without the necessity of removing the 
chart from the binder 
Moore's activities and planning charts 
are available upon request 


Free copies ot 


Cirele No. 6597 


(turn to page 56) 
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VIGNETTE OF 
JOHN HENRY JOWETT 
(continued from page 41) 
sentences and word pictures have re- 
mained in my mind to this day. I re- 
call this, for example: “To us, our 
troubles appear mountain high; but in 
contrast to God's power to help, they 
are like a child's heap of sand on the 
seashore when the waves of the ocean 
roll in.” 

He spent much time in the prepara- 
tion of his sermons. He vacationed in 
England for three months each summer 
and while there made the basic prepara- 
tions for the sermons he would preach 
the following season. He began, he told 
some of us, with a single sentence which 
stated the truth of his sermon. This he 
expanded to a paragraph, the paragraph 
to a page, and the page to four pages 
The week before he was to preach a 
sermon he developed the four pages to 
eight. Thus his sermon grew, not me- 
chanically but like a tree. He was in his 
study each morning from six to twelve, 
without interruption except for an 
emergency 

No gift of his was greater than his 
gift of prayer. He took his congregation 
into the very presence of God. Here are 
some sentences from his prayers: “May 
we breathe the air of the heights and 
to the vale clothed in new 
Unveil to us our poverty, so 


return 
strength.” 
that we may seek thy wealth.” “May no 
intrude between 
souls and thee.” “Take our care away, 
and may our one anxiety be to please 


human ministry our 


thee 

He was too great a soul to be narrow 
His reading included lberal scholars 
My mother, who was quite conservative, 
became concerned with liberal views on 
my part. Having been deeply impressed 
with the spirituality of Dr. Jowett, she 
wrote him concerning this, anticipating 
his support. In reply he told her how 
much was to be gained by reading 
reverent modern scholars. He added, 

Why should we think God has no new 
light to break from his Word? 

I asked him to inscribe something in 
his book My Daily Meditations. \t had 
been given to me by my mother. On the 
flyleaf she had written, “To my dear 
boy.” Without a moment's hesitation he 
wrote, “May the mother's fondest wishes 
be realized in her son 

He conserved his energies. He retired 
at ten, spent two evenings a week with 
his family, and accepted almost no out 
side speaking engagements, saying, “If 
people want to hear me they can come 
to the church.” 
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Security Break for Retired 


Men 
Glenn D. 


bill to provide that a retired minis- 
ter need not count the rental value 
of a parsonage as “earned income” for 
purposes of establishing eligibility for 
social security benefits has been re- 
introduced in Congress 
The measure was originally intro 
duced in 1957 by Representative Robert 
N. Griffin (Republican, Michigan) as 
a result of an article which appeared in 
Church Management 
This article had pointed out that an 
undesirable effect” of the Kerr 


Amendment to the Social Security Act 


; side 


was a ruling that a retired minister must 
count as income the rental value of his 
parsonage in determining his eligibility 
to draw benefits after sixty-five 

The amendment sponsored by Senator 


*“Church Management" Washington 
correspondent. 
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Everett’ 


Robert S. Kerr ( Democrat, Oklahoma ) 
was designed to help ministers whose 
cash income is below $4,800 a year. To 
the extent that a minister's income falls 
below that level in computing his in- 
come for “self-employment tax” his 
potential benefits under social security 
are reduced. This sharply reduces the 
coverage given dependents of young 
ministers serving in small rural parishes, 
and Senator Kerr introduced an amend 
ment which Congress adopted that per- 
mits a minister to count the rental value 
of his parsonage as income for social 
security purposes, even though it is not 
taxable for income tax purposes 
are able 


level of social 


In this way many munisters 


to reach the maximum 
security coverage. The Social Security 
Administration ruled that if a minister 


is able to count the rental value of a 


income on 
benefits are 
based, he must also count it after retire- 
Under the 


parsonage as part of the 


which his social security 


ment as “earned income.’ 
present social security law, retired per- 
sons, including ministers, may have an 
earned income” of only $1,200 a year 
For each $80 by which “earned income’ 
exceeds this amount, one month's bene- 
fits must be 
ceeds $2,080 a year, all benefits are lost 


sacrificed. If income ex 
Investment income, retirement annuities, 
etc., are not counted as “earned income 
Since the rental value of almost any 
respectable parsonage would be figured 
at $750 to $1,000 a year in today’s real 
estate market, this ruling means that a 


retired minister can have only a very 
low “earned income” above his parson- 
age without losing social security 
benefits 

The Social Security Administration 
has now softened its ruling by saying a 
minister must be sub 


stantial service” before his parsonage is 


performing a 


considered to be “earned.” If he is com 
pletely retired, preaches only on rare 
occasions, and does no pastoral calling 
bur if his church or denomination con 
tinues to supply him with a rent-free 
parsonage, he can consider it a gift and 
it will not affect his eligibility for old 
age benefits 
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